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JAXU.ARV, 


WITH  this  issue  the  appears  in  a  new  and  more 

attractive  cover.  The  change  is  simply  another  step  in 
the  Director’s  general  plan  for  improving  the  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  the  material  of  this  publication.  When 
comparison  of  this  issue  in  both  character  of  contents  and  quality  of 
typography  is  made  with  the  January  issue  of  1907,  it  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  and  effort  to  present  in  a 
pleasing  form  information  and  data  which  would  otherwise  be  left 
unread  except  by  a  few  investigators  and  special  students.  As  a  result 
of  making  the  Bulletin  a  dignified  magazine,  its  circulation  among  the 
class  of  readers  whose  influence  counts  for  the  advancement  of  Pan- 
American  commerce  and  comity  has  increased  to  such  proportions  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  The  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  which  reach  the  Bureau  from  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America 
commending  the  improvement  in  the  Bulletin  encourage  the  Director 
to  continue  in  the  effort  to  make  it  not  only  interesting  and  instructive 
but  gratifying  to  the  artistic  sense.  The  comparatively  small  amount 
of  money  available  for  its  printing  necessarily  precludes  many  changes 
and  improvements  that  could  be  attempted  if  it  possessed  the  abundance 
of  funds  which  private  publications  have  at  their  disposal.  Being  semi¬ 
official  in  its  character,  it  is  not  permitted  to  publish  advertisements, 
which  are  the  chief  source  of  income  of  most  magazines.  Were  it  not 
that  most  of  its  pictures  are  contributed  by  various  Governments  or 
persons,  it  would  be  impossible  to  brighten  its  pages  with  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  are  so  generally  appreciated.  The  Bulletin  wishes  its 
readers  a  Happy  New'  Year,  and  invokes  their  cooperation  in  making 
1910  a  record  period  for  the  grow'th  of  Pan-American  trade,  friendship, 
and  good  will. 


PRESIDENT  T.\FT’S  views  ON  THE  INTERNATK  )N.\L  IJURE.UT. 


The  attention  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  and  in  knowing  that 
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its  cfTorts  are  appreciated  in  the  liighest  circles  is  invited  to  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Message  of  President  Taet,  delivered  to  the  United 
States  Congress  Tuesday,  December  7,  1909; 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  carried  on  an  important 
and  increasing  work  during  the  last  year.  In  tlie  exercise  of  its  ircculiar  functions  as 
an  international  agency,  maintained  by  all  the  American  Rejniblics  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pan-American  commerce  and  friendship,  it  has  accomplished  a  great  practical 
g(KKl,  which  could  be  done  in  the  s;une  way  by  no  individual  department  or  bureau  of 
one  government,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  your  liberal  support.  The  fact  that 
it  is  about  to  enter  a  new  building,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  an  American 
philanthro])ist  and  the  contributions  of  all  the  American  nations,  where  both  its 
efficiency  of  administration  and  expense  of  maintenance  will  naturally  be  much 
augmented,  further  entitles  it  to  special  consideration. 


THE  OPIXIHN  OF  THE  EXPORTERS  REVIEW. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Exporters  Review,”  a  representative  trade 
paper  of  New  York  City,  there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled  “Fosters 
Latin-Anierican  Commerce,”  which  is  quoted  in  part  below: 

The  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  an  institution  that  has  done 
much  to  foster  American  trade  with  our  Latin-American  cousins.  We  know,  from 
the  many  letters  we  receive  from  our  subscribers,  that  there  is  proportionately  more 
interest  taken  in  the  exjiansion  of  our  trade  with  South  and  Central  America  than 
with  any  other  section  of  the  globe,  and  the  information  w'hich  manufacturers  and 
merchants  obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  helped  many  of  them 
materially  to  obtain  a  market  for  their  goexis.  ^  The  Monthly  Bulletin,  issued  by 
the  Bureau,  is  replete  with  information  from  authoritative  sources  on  the  various 
activities  going  on  in  these  growing  countries  south  of  us.  The  Hon.  John  B.\rreTT, 
Director  of  the  Bureau,  has  probably  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
business  metluxis  in  Latin  America  than  any  American  official  living,  as  he  has  sjient 
many  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  in  those  countries.  Our 
subscriliers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau,  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  any  American  manufacturer  with  a  legitimate  interest  in  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  matters. 


VEXE/A  ELA  HOXORS  THE  DIRECTOR. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela,  through  its  distinguished  representative 
in  Washington,  Dr.  P.  Ezequiel  Rojas,  has  presented  to  Mr.  Johx  Bar¬ 
rett,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  decoration  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Bust  of  Bolivar, 
in  recognition  of  the  Director’s  efforts  to  develop  closer  relations  of  com¬ 
merce  and  friendship  among  the  American  Republics.  The  First  Class  of 
this  decoration  is  conferred  exclusively  on  chiefs  of  States.  The  order 
has  special  distinction  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  given  by  an  American 
Rejiublic. 


Copyright  by  Harns-Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DECORATION  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BUST  OF  BOLIVAR. 

Conferred  by  the  Government  of  Venezneln  on  Honorable  John  Barrett,  the  Director  of  the 
International  Bnrean  of  the  American  Reptthlies,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  developing 
closer  relations  of  commerce  among  the  American  Republics. 
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A  NEW  YORK  VIEW  OF  EATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

An  c'ditorial  in  the  Tuesday  (November  30)  issue  of  the  “New  York 
Sun,”  which  has  always  given  much  attention  to  Latin- American  affairs, 
contained  an  interesting  statement  in  regard  to  the  commerce  and  trade 
of  that  jiart  of  the  world,  which  is  ciuotcd  below: 

As  a  market  for  our  i)n)ducts,  the  eountries  to  the  southward  are  demonstrably  of 
greater  jtresent  value  to  us  and  ])robably  more  promising  as  markets  in  the  immediate 
future  than  are  the  countries  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  commercial  value  of  Latin  .America  as  measured  by  its  imports  is  now  about 
Si  ,ooo,ooo,cx)o  a  year.  That  figure  was  reached  in  1907.  The  world -wide  commercial 
depression  reduced  the  total  to  $900,000,000  in  1908.  The  present  century  opened 
with  imports  of  about  S^oo.ooo.cxx).  (Jn  a  basis  of  the  average  imports  for  the  years 
1907  and  1908  the  Latin  .American  increase  alone  since  1899  is  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  China,  Japan,  Hongkong,  Korea,  and  Manchuria.  In  total  value 
the  imports  of  Latin  .America  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  combined  imports  of  the 
countries  of  the  .Asiatic  coast  north  of  the  twentieth  jiarallel  of  latitude.  This  shows 
the  present  value  of  the  res]K‘ciive  markets.  In  pace  of  commercial  development 
during  recent  years  Latin  .America  has  outstripped  the  Orient.  In  volume  of  increase 
our  neighbors  lead  in  a  proportion  of  about  2  to  i. 

The  jiercentage  of  increase  in  im]X)rts  by  some  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  regions  in  the  last  ten  years  is  shown  in  this  table: 

U.tTIN  .\MERIC.\.  THE  OKIE.NT. 


Argentine  Republic. 

i,S4 

China. 

-  73 

Brazil  _ _ _  -  .  .  . 

75 

Ja])an . .  -  - 

-  57 

Chile _ 

_  161 

Mexico _ 

-  I, S3 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  ten  years  will  re^ieat  the  experienee  of  the  ten-year 
period  now  closing.  China  and  Japan  will  increase  their  purchases,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  good  reason  for  belief  that  the  increase  will  be  as  rajjid  or  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  Latin  .America. 


THE  SECOND  ASSIST  .\NT  SECRETARY'  OF  ST  .ATE  OF  THE  I’NITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

AlvEy  Augestus  AdeE,  who  has  been  Second  Assistant  Secretarv  of 
State  since  August  3,  1886,  was  born  at  Astoria,  New  York,  November 
27,  1842,  being  the  son  of  Augest  A.  Adee,  fleet  surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy. 
He  received  a  private  school  education  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  at  Madrid,  September  9,  1870,  where  he  also  sert'ed  as  charge 
d’affaires  at  various  times.  He  was  transferred  from  Madrid  and 
appointed  as  clerk  ‘‘Class  lY”  in  the  State  Department  in  1877,  and 
Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  in  1878;  was  promoted  to  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  1882,  and  to  his  present  position  in  1886.  Mr. 
Adee  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocols  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  ad 
interim  to  fill  a  vacancy  from  September  17  to  29,  1898,  and  was  Acting 
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Secretary  of  State  during  a  critical  period  of  the  Chinese  troubles  in 
August  and  September,  1900.  He  is  a  fine  linguist  and  has  been  honored 
by  the  University  of  Yale  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  Bl’II.DING. 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  question:  “When  will  the  new  building  of 
the  International  Bureau  be  ready  for  dedication?”  the  Director  begs  to 
reply  that  the  date  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  celebration 
may  take  place  some  time  in  March.  Progress  toward  completion  of  the 
building  seems  to  be  going  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  but  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  details  connected  with  the  finishing  touches  which  can 
not  be  hurried  without  injury  to  its  permanent  appearance.  Although 
much  disappointment  has  been  felt  that  the  new  home  of  the  Bureau 
could  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  structure  which  is  to  stand  for  all  time  and  be  a 
monument  of  international  commerce,  peace,  and  good  will  should  have 
in  its  finish  no  evidence  of  hasty  or  temporary  work.  It  is  gratifying  to 
hear  from  all  sides  expressions  of  appreciation  at  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  and  of  the  excellence  of  its  location,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  Potomac  Park.  Nearly  every  person  who  has  carefully  inspected  the 
building,  inside  and  out,  in  its  present  unfinished  condition,  is  pleased 
w'ith  its  architecture  and  general  plan. 


THE  LONDON  TIMES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  London  Times  for  November  15,  1909,  announces  the  publication 
in  December  of  a  “special”  number  dealing  with  the  South  American 
Continent.  It  is  designed  to  cover  in  this  publication  an  account  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  Republics,  their  armies  and  navies,  their 
fiscal  policies,  resources,  and  development.  The  principal  cities  of  the 
countries  will  be  described  and  the  opportunities  for  foreigners  desirous 
of  establishing  business  connections  will  be  fully  detailed.  This  number 
will  be  translated  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  circulation  through¬ 
out  the  countries  speaking  those  languages.  The  announcement  adds 
that  “this  is  the  most  unique  opportunity  ever  offered  for  increasing 
foreign  trade,  and  British  manufacturers  are  urged  to  take  advantage 
of  it.”  While  this  may  be  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  made  by  Great 
Britain,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
such  data  in  the  languages  of  the  countries  treated  have  occupied  the 
Inteniational  Bureau  for  many  years,  and  with  flattering  results.  The 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau  has  been  asked  by  the  management 
of  the  “Times”  to  prepare  a  general  article  on  Latin  America  as  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  series  described  above. 
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INTEREST  OF  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

In  every  important  commercial  gathering  which  is  now  held  in  the 
United  States  there  is  some  consideration  being  given  to  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.  This  was  not  true  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  indicates  a 
remarkable  growth  of  interest  among  the  representative  business  men  of 
the  United  »States  in  the  trade  and  material  development  of  a  part  of  the 
world  to  which  they  have  given  little  attention  heretofore.  The  Director 
is  constantly  receiving  invitations  to  address  the  conventions  of  these 
organizations,  but  regrets  that  he  can  accept  only  a  few  of  them  because 
of  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  the  administration  of  the  Bureau.  At 
the  great  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterways  gathering  in  New  Orleans, 
October  30-November  3,  attended  by  the  President,  the  trade  of  Latin 
America  was  a  feature  of  the  programme,  as  it  was  also  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  held  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  November  17-20;  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  6  and  7;  and  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  also  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  8-10. 
On  December  17,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  extended  by  its  efficient  secretary,  A.  E. 
AlE-XANDER,  the  Director  delivered  an  address  at  its  annual  meeting,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  how'  the  w'hole  Central  Western  section  of  the 
United  States,  especially  its  manufacturing  cities,  should  get  into  closer 
touch  with  the  markets  of  Latin  America.  The  attention  which  was 
given  his  argument,  not  only  by  his  audience  but  by  the  newspapers  of 
Toledo,  was  evidence  of  the  desire  of  that  progressive  city  to  know  more 
of,  and  get  into  closer  contact  with,  Latin  America. 


CONSUL-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  .^T  GUAYAQUIL, 

ECUADOR. 

Herman  R.  Dietrich,  Consul-General  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  was 
boni  and  reared  at  Utica,  Missouri,  where  during  his  business  career  he 
held  various  offices  of  trust,  also  serving  as  postmaster  at  that  place 
under  the  administration  of  President  McKinley,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1902,  after  being  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  his  native 
State.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post.  From  November 
12,  1907,  to  August  15,  1908,  Mr.  Dietrich  was  detailed  to  Quito, 
Ecuador,  to  assist  the  American  Minister  in  the  arbitration  matter 
between  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
Railway  Company,  and  in  February,  1909,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  legation  during  the  absence  of  the  Minister  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  issuance  of  a  special  decree 
by  the  President  of  Ecuador  in  1908  granting  the  Chinese  a  legal  right 
to  reside  in  that  country  under  certain  conditions,  which  resulted  satis¬ 
factorily  to  both  governments  concerned. 
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I’KOC.RE.SS  OX  THE  PAX-AMERK'AX  RAILWAY. 


The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  I’an-Aiiierican  Railway  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  fact.  V^arious  links  in  the  long  chain  frf)m  the  United 
States  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  are  being  joined  together,  and 
it  is  not  an  idle  prediction  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  the  journey  from  \ew  York  to  Santiago,  Huenos  Aires,  anti  Rio 
tie  Janeiro  by  rail  as  well  as  by  sea.  D.  P.  Tut)MPSox,  the  outgoing 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  has  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  one  Mexican  road  called  “The  Pan-American  Railway,’’  run¬ 
ning  down  through  the  stiuthweslern  section  ot  Mexico  into  ('.uatemala. 
•Mr.  J.  SULWix  Tatk,  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  Washington, in  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  on  this  project  of  Mr.TnoMP- 
son’s,  writes: 

Mr.  Thompson  says  he  has  made  the  purcliase  for  himself,  and  that  he  will  make 
the  road  (.’8o  miles  long)  the  best  in  .Mexico.  When  a  bridge — contemplated — is 
built  across  the  Suchiate  River,  and  ’5  miles  of  road  are  built  on  the  Ouatemala  side 
to  connect,  anti  when  Mr.  Thompson’s  million  dollars’  worth  of  betterments  are  cum- 
Itleted,  tlien  the  old  dream  of  a  Pullman  service  from  Canada  to  Guatemala  will  Ite 
realized.  The  road  runs  through  a  country  which  is  very  rich  in  a  great  variety  of 
agricultural  products  and  penetrates  a  rich  mineral  section. 


PAX-AMIvRICAX  MEDICAL  CONFERENCE  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bi  llETix  is  going  to  press  there  is  meeting  in  San 
Jose,  the  beautiful  cajiital  of  Costa  Rica,  the  I'ottrth  Pan-American 
Medical  Conference.  If  environment  and  hospitality  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  success  of  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  (|uestion 
that  tlie  delegates  will  return  satisfied  with  their  treatment  and  with 
what  they  have  accomiilished.  The  peojde  of  Costa  Rica,  and  esjiecially 
of  its  ca])ital  city,  are  noted  for  their  kindness  toward  foreigners,  and 
there  is  a  culture  and  progressive  spirit  there  which  makes  it  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  gathering  of  this  kind.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  conference, 
and  as  a  compliment  to  the  Costa  Rican  Government,  the  International 
Bureau  is  sending  Dr.  Albert  IIalE,  one  of  the  members  of  its  staff, 
to  represent  it  at  San  Jose  during  the  sessions  of  tliis  international 
gatliering. 


THE  PAN -AMICRICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  '  NITED  ST.VTES. 

At  a  recent  important  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Conunittee  of  the 
United  States  approi)riate  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  late  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan  and  Mai.  Gen.  A.  Iv. 
B.\tes,  prominent  members  of  the  committee  who  had  passed  away  since 
tile  ’preceding  session.  'I'he  jilace  of  (leneral  Bates  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
Uiicio-llull.  1—10 - 2 
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pointnicnt  of  Maj.  Gen.  GE()R(;E  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  but  the 
committee  thought  it  best  to  consider  further  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bi'CHAN.vn,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
the  president  of  the  committee.  Dr.  1..  S.  Rowe,  as  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee,  appointed  Senator  S.  ii.  Heki.ns,  ex-United  vStates  Sena¬ 
tor  James  H.  McCreary,  Congressman  Ja.mes  D.  Seavden,  Wileiam  K. 
Ci'RTis,  and  Director  B.xrrett  members  of  a  committee  to  urge  uiion  the 
United  States  Congress  the  necessary  appropriation  for  proper  jiarticipa- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July  of  this  year.  Another  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Dr.  U.  S.  Rowe,  Dr.  Pace  S.  Reixsch,  Mr.  Wieeia.m 
H.  CcRTis,  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Davis,  and  Director  Barrett,  was  named  to 
assist  the  United  States  delegation  in  preparing  material  for  its  use  at  the 
conference.  The  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  coming  conference  and  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Uatin-American  Rejmblics,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  name  as  delegates  only  those  men  whose  names 
stand  high  and  are  well  known  in  both  North  and  South  America,  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  closer  relations  among  the 
American  Republics. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  I’NITEH  ST.XTES  E.MRASSIES  EX  E.\TIX  AMERICA. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  United  States  ought  to  own  its 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  the  United  States  Congress  will  appropriate  money  for  this 
purpose.  If  steps  are  taken  in  this  direction,  the  capitals  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  those  of  ICurope,  and  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  have  arisen  such  points  as  Mexico  City,  Havana,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  Lima  have  been  prominently  men¬ 
tioned  as  capitals  where  purchases  would  first  be  made,  followed  by 
others  in  the  remaining  capitals.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Iv.  Cearence  Jones  ami  Mr.  Frederick 
Townsend  Marten,  of  the  American  limbassy  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  trying  to  awaken  sentiment  throughout  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  its  embassies  and  legations  abroad. 
They  are  showing  a  j^ublic  spirit  which  is  worthy  of  commendation. 


DR.  DIAZ  PRIETO,  MEXICAN  CONSI  E  AT  SAN  DIEC.O,  C.\EIFoRNT.\. 

Dr.  Jo.totTN  DiAZ  Prieto  was  born  in  Frontera,  Tabasco,  Mexico,  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  Mexican  consulates  in  different  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  since  1 882,  when  he  was  apjiointed  consul  at  Tombstone, 
Arizona.  He  was  transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1886;  to 
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Corpus  Christi, Texas, in  1893;  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  1899;  toCincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1900;  and  has  scr\-ed  in  San  Diego,  California,  from  1903  up  to 
the  present  time.  Dr.  DiAZ  Prieto  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Mexico,  and  also  of  the  University  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Military  Medical  .\ssociation  in  Mexico,  and  was  the  founder  and 
vice-president  of  the  first  Consular  Club  established  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1902,  being  also  a  member  of  several  scientific,  literary,  charitable,  and 
mutual-aid  societies.  Dr.  Di.xz  Prieto  has  consistently  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  labored  for  the  development  of  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 


TR.WEI,  To  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Director  wishes  to  urge  every  person  who  is  fond  of  visiting  foreign 
countries  and  can  afford  to  travel,  but  who  has  not  reached  a  decision  as 
to  where  he  will  go,  to  plan  a  trip  to  South  .\merica.  Where  ten  people 
now  undertake  that  journey,  a  thousand  could  enjoy  it.  Every  steamer 
with  good  passenger  accommodations  running  from  New  York  to  South 
America  should  be  crowded  with  people  desiring  to  see  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  world.  The  general  impression,  however,  prevails  that 
it  is  impossible  to  go  from  New  York  to  such  places  as  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  first-class  boats,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  route  via  Europe.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  vessels  going 
direct  from  New  York  are  equal  to  the  best  passenger  steamers  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  yet  there  has  been  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  and  size  of  the  vessels  plying  between  New  York  and 
the  principal  ports  of  South  America  that  comfortable  accommodations 
can  be  found  on  vessels  of  large  size  and  fair  speed.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Lamport  &:  Holt  Line,  of  which  Bi'SK  and  D.axiels  are  the  enterjiris- 
ing  agents  in  New  York,  that  it  has  not  only  put  on  a  number  of  new 
boats  with  excellent  passenger  accommodations,  but  it  has  issued  an 
interesting  pamphlet  entitled  “South  America;  a  Land  of  Scenic  Splen¬ 
dor,  a  Continent  of  Contrasts,  a  Traveler’s  Paradise,’’  which  should  cause 
scores  of  persons  who  have  heretofore  given  no  thought  to  Latin  America 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  going  there.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  and  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our  readers 
wdio  may  wish  to  get  the  advantage  of  this  information. 


INTERX.\TI()XAL  EXHIBITIONS  IN  lil'ENOS  AIRES. 

Although  the  participation  by  exhibitors  from  the  United  States  in  the 
Transportation,  Agricultural,  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibitions  to  be  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  from  May  to  November  of  this  year  may  not  equal  that 
made  by  exhibitors  from  European  countries,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
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be  a  sullicient  display  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  along  these  lines.  The  Director  has  tried  in  every  way  to 
interest  manufacturers,  agricultural  interests,  and  artists  in  these  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  now  he  is  trying  to  impress  the  American  traveling  jmblic, 
who  wish  to  see  something  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  the  fact  that  they 
should  take  advantage  of  this  great  celebration  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  this  summer  and  make  an  extended  visit  to  South  America. 
They  will  then  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
by  the  Latin  American  Reiiublics. 


CHILEAN  FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION. 

A  famous  sculjitor  and  artist  recently  remarked  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  on  seeing  a  picture  of  the  proposed  building  for  the  Bine  Arts 
Hxhibition  to  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  vSeptember  of  this  year,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Chilean  independence ;  “  How 
remarkable!  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  a  dozen  artists  in  the  United 
States  who  realize  that  Chile  is  undertaking  an  important  exhibition 
of  this  character  and  is  erecting  such  a  beautiful  building  to  house  it.” 
As  the  Director  proceeded  to  tell  him  of  the  area,  the  population,  and  the 
commerce  of  Chile;  of  the  beauty  of  its  capital  city,  .Santiago,  and  of  the 
culture  of  its  people,  he  then  went  on  to  say;  “I  can  not  imagine  any 
greater  educational  work  than  the  International  Bureau  is  doing,  and  I 
want  all  the  descriptive  matter  you  have  concerning  Chile  to  send  to  my 
friends  in  the  artistic  world.”  This  conversation  is  cited  simply  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  enthusiasm  disjilaycd  by  everybody  when  the  facts  in  regard 
to  any  country  of  Latin  America  are  made  known. 

CONSUL  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  OF  AMERICA  AT  IQUiyUE,  CHILE. 

Rea  Hanna,  Consul  at  Iquiiiue,  Chile,  was  born  at  Aurora,  Kane 
County,  Illinois,  March  ii,  1878.  When  9  years  of  age  his  jiarents 
removed  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools. 
In  1896,  his  family  having  removed  to  Berkeley,  in  the  same  State,  he 
entered  the  College  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  later  entered  mercantile  business  in  San  Francisco.  On 
May  19,  1906,  he  was  appointed  vice  and  deputy  consul  and  marshal 
at  Amov,  China,  and  in  1907,  after  passing  a  consular  examination, 
was  promoted  to  his  present  post. 

BRAZILIAN  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended  by  the  Brazilian 
(lovernment,  or  by  its  individual  States,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
harbors  of  that  country,  are  evidences  of  its  intention  to  hold  its  place 
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among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  The  combined  cost 
of  harbor  works  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Para,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  represent  a  greater  expenditure  than  is  now  being  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  its  coast  harbors,  and  there  are  very  few 
countries  in  Europe  that  are  doing  more  in  this  direction.  The  demand 
upon  the  Bureau  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  information  regarding 
this  great  Republic  shows  that  the  appreciation  of  its  size,  resources, 
and  opportunities  is  rapidly  s])reading. 


AMERICANS  IN  MEXICO  DEFEND  MEXICO. 

The  International  Bureau  is  in  receipt  of  so  many  letters  from  .\mcri- 
cans  living  in  Mexico  speaking  in  kind  terms  of  President  Diaz  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  country,  that  reference  is  here  made  to  them. 
Despite  some  stories  regarding  the  country  and  conditions  which  have 
been  spread  broadcast,  there  seems  to  be  an  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
persons  writing  the  Bureau — and  such  letters  are  entirely  unsolicited — 
to  the  effect  that  Mexico  and  President  Diaz  are  deserving  of  better 
treatment,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  hold  the  sixpence  of  prejudice  so 
near  the  eyes  that  there  can  not  be  clear  vision  of  the  general  good  and 
prosperity  beyond  which  characterize  the  Mexico  of  to-day.  Investi¬ 
gation  of  social  conditions  in  the  United  .States,  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  other  countries,  would  bring  to  light  similar  tendencies  which, 
however,  would  not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  showing  that  these 
countries  are  not,  on  the  whole,  making  progress  toward  a  higher  civili¬ 
zation. 


Cuba’s  .\ttr.\cti()ns  for  visitors. 

The  popularity  of  Cuba  as  a  winter  resort  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  persons  going  there  this  winter  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  charm  and  fascination  about  this  island  that  inspires  in  him 
who  visits  it  once  an  irresistible  desire  to  go  again.  The  attraction  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  found  entirely  in  the  climate,  the  balmy  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  pleasing  ajipearance  of  nature;  the  people  themselves 
have  much  to  do  with  its  fascination  for  the  visitor.  Nearly  all  persons 
sojourning  in  the  island  return  with  delightful  recollections  of  new' 
friends  and  accpiaintances  they  have  made  among  the  representative 
men  and  women  of  Cuba,  and  they  almost  unanimously  express  the 
hope  that  this  Republic  will  grow  stronger  and  more  prosperous  as  the 
years  go  by.  In  other  words,  the  average  man  from  other  countries 
who  spends  some  time  within  the  limits  of  Cuba,  studying  its  people 
and  its  iiossibilities,  leaves  it  as  a  true  friend,  sincerely  interested  in  its 
welfare. 
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oxE  OF  i*ax-ami;kica’s  FKIKXDS. 

It  is  <;ratifviti<;  to  note  the  interest  whieli  ex-l'nited  States  v'^enator 
IlEXRY  ('i.  Davis,  of  West  \'ir<;inia,  takes  in  Pan-American  affairs.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  now  86  years  of  age  he  possesses  rare  vigor  of  mind  and 
body  and  freciuently  honors  the  International  Bureau  with  a  call  to 
discuss  Pan-American  affairs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  First  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in  Washington  in 
1889-90,  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  vSccond 
Conference  in  Mexico  in  1901-2.  He  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  Pan-American  Railway,  and  hopes  to  live  to  see  the  project  so  well 
under  way  that  it  will  be  assured  of  comiiletion  within  a  reasonable  time. 


From  the  C'on^ressional  Library  of  the  United  States  (IhansKiiT 
Putnam,  Librarian)  a  work  of  great  value  has  been  received,  “A 
List  of  Geographical  Atlases  in  the  Libraiy  of  Congress."  Compiled 
under  the  direction  of  P.  Lee  Piiillii*s.  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
iNIaps  and  Charts,  the  work  describes  the  3,470  geographical  atlases 
in  the  Library.  In  addition  to  standard  cartographic  works,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  the  list  includes  maps  of  cities,  charts  printed 
for  the  use  of  travelers,  for  reproduction  in  historical  works,  for 
scientific  expeditions,  and  to  accompany  reports  on  boundary  disputes. 
I’he  Ptolemy  editions  and  those  of  Ortelius,  ^Iercator,  and  Blaeu 
are  minutely  described,  and  the  more  recent  atlases  of  the  Italian. 
Dutch.  French,  German,  and  English  schools  are  included.  The 
maps  relating  to  America  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
through  bibliographical  notes.  Among  the  earlier  atlases  of  modern 
times  are  those  contaitiing  the  AV aldseemuller  and  PuYSCir  maps 
prepared  in  1507  and  150.S.  respectively,  and  on  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Xew  AA^orld  figures.  On  the  map  of  Sylvaxus  of  Eboli 
(1511)  a  printed  delineation  of  the  North  American  Continent 
appears  for  the  first  time.  Another  significant  feature  of  the  last- 
named  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  a  breaking  away  from 
the  blind  confidence  that  almost  every  scholar  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century  had  in  the  Ptoi.e:\iy  jirojection.  for  tip  to  that 
time  the  atlas  of  the  old  Alexandrian  geographer  had  been  the  basis 
of  cartc^rapbic  work.  Alany  of  the  atlases  contain  the  maps  pre¬ 
sented  by  opposing  claimants  in  boundary  disputes  and  show  remark¬ 
able  chronological  se(|uence  ranging  from  remote  periods  to  the 
present  time.  A'olume  II.  devoted  to  the  author  list  and  the  index, 
places  the  subject  matter  of  Volume  I  within  immediate  reach. 
The  publication  is  for  sale  by  tbe  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office.  Price,  $2.35,  cloth. 


The  well-known  house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soils,  of  New  York  ('ity, 
will  publish  on  or  about  January  15,  1910,  a  work  in  English  on  the 
life  and  career  of  President  Poreirio  Diaz,  of  ^lexico.  written  by 
Mr.  Jose  F.  Godoy,  Minister  of  ^Mexico  to  Chiba,  and  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Mexican  embassy  at  AA'ashington.  The  biog- 
raph}’  of  President  Diaz  will  contain  over  40  half-tone  engravings, 
maps,  and  charts:  and  besides  giving  an  account  of  tbe  leading 
events  in  President  Diaz's  life  will  show  the  advance  made  by  Alexico 
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duriii"  the  last  thirty  years  in  all  lines  of  public  iniproveinent. 
thus  forminjr  a  succinct  history  of  the  ^lexican  Kepublic  for  the  last 
(juarter  of  a  century. 

One  of  the  inost  important  features  of  the  work  will  be  a  jri’eat 
number  of  opinions  or  commentaries  on  the  life  and  career  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz,  written  especially  for  the  book  by  some  of  the  leadimr  dip¬ 
lomats.  statesmen,  military  and  naval  leaders,  public  writers,  heads 
of  universities,  and  bankers  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada. 

This  biop-aphy  is  not  Mr.  Godov's  first  work  in  Enjrlish  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ^lexico.  Some  years  airo  he  published  “A  Legal  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  Handbook  of  Mexico."  and  before  that  time  he  had  written  the 
English  section  of  the  well-known  work  entitled  “The  Prominent 
.Men  of  ^lexico."  Eurthermore.  during  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1001  he  wrote  “A  Eew  Facts  About  Mexico,"  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  ^lexican  commission  to  that  exposition  and  had  a  large 
cii’culation  in  the  Ignited  States  and  elsewhere. 


The  Government  of  Colombia  has  pulilished  an  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet  of  130  2)ages,  entitled  ''SuplemcHto  a  El  Telegrafo^  Xumoro  So  " 
(1000),  containing  a  history  of  the  establishment,  develo2iment,  and 
growth  of  the  telegra2)h  system  of  Colombia  from  its  incejition  in 
ISOo  to  the  2)resent  time.  In  May  of  that  year  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  American  firm  of  Davison.  Stiles  &  AVoolsey  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  equiiiment  of  a  telegra2)h  line  between  Bogota  and 
Xare,  a  distance  of  ir»0  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  20  kilometers  of  the  line,  with  two  offices,  were  in 
operation.  Shortly  thereafter  this  line  was  extended  to  Aledellin, 
Facatativa,  and  Honda,  and  gradually  the  system  has  grown  ami 
develo2)ed  until  now  the  2>i'inci23al  towns  of  the  Ee2)ublic  are  in  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  and  with  the  outside  world.  In  1875,  or 
ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  laying  of  the  first  line,  there 
were  2,100  kilometers  (1,358  miles)  and  53  offices  in  operation,  the 
system  having  grown  in  1802  to  0.080  kilometers  (0,002  miles)  and 
273  offices.  Since  that  time  there  has  Ihhui  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth  of  the  telegra2)h  system  of  Colombia,  and  a  telegra2ih  map, 
recently  issued  by  the  Government,  shows  that  the  system  of  the 
IJepublic  now  embraces  18.000  kilometers  (11,250  miles),  with  rami¬ 
fications  to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  Ee2)ublic.  A  wireless  station 
now  exists  at  Santa  Alarta.  and  a  school  of  wireless  telegra2)hy  has 
been  founded  in  the  ca2)ital  of  the  Re2}ublic. 


It  is  a  delight  to  pick  iq)  and  to  read  such  a  book  as  the  "Involun¬ 
tary  Chaperon,"  by  Mar<;aret  Cameron  (Haiqier  &  Brothers,  in  New 
York.  1900),  There  is  no  effort  made  of  developing  a  romance,  but 
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it  tells  two  verv  pretty  love  stories:  nor  is  there  iniicli  formal  deserip- 
tion,  hut  many  descriptive  hits  of  South  America,  presenting:  pictunv' 
of  Lima.  Santiago,  the  Pass  of  the  Andes,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  which  can  well  be  compared  with  those  in  more  pre- 
•tentioiis  volumes.  The  hook  appears  to  ^ive  the  incidents  of  a  hasty 
voyage  from  Xew  York,  across  Panama,  down  the  west  coast,  and 
up  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  Interwoven  with  these  are  the 
little  love  stories,  pictures  of  the  social  life  exjierienced  by  the  travel¬ 
ers.  and  many  shrewd  observations  on  the  customs  of  the  people.  It 
does  not  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  Mrs.  Ca:merox  that  American 
manufacturers  are  bad  packers  and  that  there  is  a  <n'eat  need  of  an 
American  merchant  marine,  or  that  if  your  North  Americans  were 
as  shrewd  in  the  Southern  Continent  as  they  are  at  home,  markets 
would  be  rapidly  extended  in  that  diri'ction.  Like  the  author  who 
saw  the  moon  for  the  first  time  about  the  first  of  the  month.  Mrs. 
Camerox  must  have  slept  continuously  on  the  voya»re  southward 
before  she  noticed  the  southern  cross  only  after  passiiijr  Panama, 
whereas  old  travelers  in  the  Tropics  could  have  told  her  that  this 
constellation  was  visible  even  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Tier  Spanish, 
too.  is  somewhat  ‘‘  wabbly,”  for  she  continuously  spells  breakfast  “  al- 
muerza."  which  is  a  (|uite  ditferent  word  from  almuerzo.”  This  is 
a  triviality,  however,  for  the  book  as  a  whole  is  charminjr  and  true, 
and  she  catches  the  spirit  of  Latin  America  as  thoroughly  as  it 
deserves. 


The  department  of  zoology  of  the  graduate  school  connected  with 
the  Indiana  Pniversity  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  divergent  evolution 
as  shown  by  the  tropical  American  Characin  fishes.  The  largest 
aggregation  of  collections  of  .^outh  American  fresh-water  fishes  in 
the  world  is  available  for  a  monograph  in  preparation.  Collections 
have  been  received  from  Central  America  through  the  Field  ^luseum 
of  Chicago:  from  Brazil,  through  tlie  British  ^luseum  and  the 
Paulista  and  National  Museums  of  Brazil,  located  at  Sao  Paulo  and 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  respectively.  South  American  collections  have  been 
loaned  by  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  Stanford  University,  and  by  special 
arrangement  with  Harvard  University  the  collections  made  by  L. 
Agassiz  and  his  assistants  during  the  Thayer  expedition  and  others 
are  available  for  the  work.  Through  the  Carnegie  Museum  at 
Pittsburg  explorations  have  been  made  in  the  coastal  rivers  of 
Brazil.  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Paraguary.  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  work. 


liOOK  NOTES. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  aiul 
Labor  of  the  Cnited  States  in  an  illustrated  booklet  shows  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  foreie;n  trade  of  the  United  States  from  defective 
])ackin^,  and  tells  what  should  be  done  to  ])rovide  a  remedy.  Some¬ 
thin"  has  been  accomplished  already  by  the  Bureau  in  remedyiii" 
this  unfortunate  laxness  on  the  part  of  shippers,  but  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  railroad  manajrers  have  estimated  the  freight  loss  and  damage 
in  the  United  States  to  aggregate  $:20.0()0.0()()  j)er  annum,  while 
economic  loss  to  the  country  is  vastly  greater.  The  greatest  source 
of  this  loss  is  improper  and  inade(piate  ])acking.  (loods  shi])ped  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  are  generally  transferred  across  the 
Isthmus  and  frequently  have  to  be  lightered  at  the  jiort  of  entrance,  all 
of  Avhich  subjects  them  to  great  strain  that  can  only  be  avoided  Avhen 
propei’ly  j^acked.  (loods  shipped  to  Central  America  and  to  many 
other  ])arts  of  the  world  ai’e  transferred  into  the  interior  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  or  carried  by  coolies  with  poles.  High  temperature  and 
moisture  must  necessarily  be  guarded  against,  and  as  the  customs 
duties  often  are  levied  on  the  weight  of  g(K)ds,  unnecessarily  heavy 
casing  must  be  avoided,  but  inadecpiate  j)acking  means  oftentimes  a 
considerable  if  not  a  total  loss  of  the  goods. 


The  Kepublic  <»f  Banama  in  its  report  of  the  statistical  department 
for  1008  makes  its  first  annual  report  on  economic  conditions  in  the 
country  since  the  inception  of  its  life  as  an  independent  state.  The 
mass  of  information  contained  is  of  uiupiestioned  value  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  asked  by  the  director  of  statistics,  Sr.  J.  A.  IIexriquez,  on 
account  of  incompleteness  will  be  readily  granted  by  all  who  realize 
the  difliculties  attendant  upon  the  compiliation  of  trustworthy  data 
of  this  character. 
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“The  AVorlcl  To-Day”  for  December.  IhOO,  publishes  the  fifth 
article  in  the  series  on  the  new  South  America  as  discussed  by  Prof. 
Pai'i,  S.  Peixsc  ii.  Chile,  “  the  land  of  many  climates  and  varied 
resources,"  is  divided  by  the  writer  into  four  distinctive  zones  havinjr 
separate  <;eo«r  rapid  cal  and  geological  characteristics  and  developing 
their  economic  life  on  absolutely  ditlerent  bases.  To  the  north  lies 
the  mineral  zone,  with  its  nitrate  and  copper  deposits;  adjoining 
is  the  area  of  gardens  and  vineyards;  third,  is  the  great  agi’icultural 
or  grain  district;  and  to  the  south  are  the  mountain  slopes  and  high¬ 
lands  of  Chilean  Patagonia,  adapted  especially  to  sheep  raising. 
Turning  with  regret  from  a  description  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
Republic,  which  are  declared  to  rival  the  Italian  Corniche  section. 
Profesor  Reixscii  devotes  the  major  part  of  his  paper  to  a  study  of 
the  indu.strial  and  economic  development  of  the  country.  Placing 
the  extraction  of  nitrate  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  industries,  yielding 
an  annual  income  to  the  (Jovernment  of  over  $*2-2.000.000,  derived 
from  export  duties  levied  on  the  product,  copper  mining  is  regarded 
as  the  next  asset  of  value  to  the  (lovernment.  At  present  the  copper 
deposits  are  inadequately  exploited,  although  the  mass  of  Chilean 
ores  are  said  to  contain  from  I.")  per  cent  upward  of  metal  against 
the  T)  per  cent  ore  which  forms  the  basis  of  production  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Coal  ami  petroleum  are  also  foremost  factors  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country,  and  their  e.xistence  in  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  is  recorded.  The  total  capital  invested  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  is  stated  as  $47,000,000  and  the  output  valued  at 
$70,000,000.  The  interesting  statement  is  made  that  public  services 
throughout  the  country  are  rendered  at  surprisingly  low  rates;  local 
postal  charges  are  inconsiderable;  street  railway  companies  in  San¬ 
tiago  charge  1  and  2  cents  for  second  and  first  class  transport,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  remarkably  cheap.  The  article  closes 
with  the  advice  to  United  States  caj)italists  and  manufacturers  to 
seize  the  opi)ortunities  ati'orded  by  the  ai)proaching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  establish  close  and  profitable  business  relations 
with  the  j)rogressive  Re2)ublic. 


“The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  "  for  November,  IhOJ).  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  conditions,  and  consi)icuous  among  the  many  valuable 
pa2)ers  on  the  subject  is  the  reproduction  of  a  si)eech  delivered  by 
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lion.  John  Barrett.  Director  of  the  Iiiteriiationnl  Bureau  of  the 
American  liepublics,  before  the  Xational  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers.  In  considering  *'  South  America — Our  Manufacturers’ 
(ireatest  Opportunity,"'  Mr.  Barrett  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  export  market  atforded  by  the  countries  to 
the  south  for  manufactured  products  from  the  United  States.  He 
adds:  “  There  is  no  jxirtion  of  the  world  which  buys,  out  of  the  total 
export  of  the  United  States,  a  greater  proportion,  in  ratio  to  popula¬ 
tion,  of  our  manufactured  priKlucts  than  do  the  Latin- American  Be- 
publics.  The  most  interesting  part  about  our  trade  with  Latin 
America  is  that  those  people  buy  all  these  manufactured  things  that 
embody  labor,  embody  capital,  embody  great  plants,  embody  great 
investments,  and  therefore  bring  the  chief  return  to  us.  Our  great 
natural  products  which  bring  us  the  least  profit  go  to  Europe  in 
larger  quantities.  South  America  will  always  a  wonderful  field 
for  the  development  and  sale  of  our  manufactures,  and  that  is  why 
I  call  it  to  your  attention  as  perhaps  our  greatest  foreign  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  The  remarkable  and  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers  in  these  markets  are  cited  as  proofs  of  this  asser¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  jirovision  of  adequate  tariff,  shipping,  and  banking 
facilities  rests,  it  is  stated,  the  future  of  commercial  relations  between 
the  .Americas. 


Under  the  caption  “  Our  modern  frontiersmen,"  Albert  Edwards. 
in  the  “  Outlook  for  December  4.  1000,  writes  an  interesting  account 
of  the  methods  whereby  the  industrial  ideals  of  the  United  States 
are  being  carried  into  execution  in  Latin  America.  With  sjiecial 
reference  to  Costa  Bica,  which  Bepublic  is  described  as  the  country 
where  more  school-teachers  are  employed  than  soldiers,  the  writer 
dwells  upon  the  manner  in  which,  through  inconsiderate  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  bearing,  the  industrial  pioneer  is  creating  a  wrong  impression 
throughout  Latin  .Vmerica  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  national  governments.  The  story  of  the  great  banana 
comjiany  in  that  Bepublic  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  absorption 
of  national  industries  by  foreign  corporations  which,  while  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  country,  nevertheless  diverts  the  resultant 
capital.  .Vnother  important  work  to  which  attention  is  directed  is 
the  installation  of  a  lo.OOO-horsepower  electric  plant  in  the  heart  of 
a  tropical  jungle,  and  while  only  jiraise  is  accorded  the  spirit  of  the 
enterjM'ise,  the  agents  are  made  the  subject  of  wholesome  criticism. 
That  ultimate  benefit  will  be  derived  from  such  development  can  not 
be  denied,  but  that  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  advance  guard  of 
material  progress  is  offensive  is  equally  undeniable. 


i 
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Lying  oil  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  island  (>f  Curacao,  with  its 
Portuguese  name  and  its  Dutch  colonists,  is  intimately  allied  with  the 
histort'  of  the  Republic  whose  shores  lie  ."iO  miles  to  the  south.  This 
little  “  Paradise  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies."  as  it  is  called,  is  appre¬ 
ciatively  described  by  Charles  .Tohnsox  Post  in  the  **  (Vntury  " 
for  December.  The  ideal  natural  harbor  of  Willemstad,  the 

sole  city  of  which  the  island  boasts,  exiilains  to  a  great  degree  the 
brisk  trade  formerly  carried  through  the  jiort.  and  the  babel  of 
tongues  and  mixtures  of  races  which  pervade  the  streets  show  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character  of  the  traders  whose  merchandise  was  landed  or 
shipped  here.  In  the  schools,  from  the  most  exclusive  to  the  humblest 
government  institution,  Dutch.  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Pap- 
iemento  are  taught,  while  churches  display  the  same  catholicity  of 
doctrine.  The  island  gives  its  name  to  the  famed  cordial  made  of 
bitter  orange,  and  straggling  groves  of  the  tree  are  to  be  seen  on 
apjiroach  from  the  sea.  The  fruit  was,  however,  literally  wrung 
from  a  dry  and  arid  soil,  for  rainfalL  never  occur  in  the  island,  and 
a  gradual  decline  of  the  industry  is  reported. 


The  individuality  of  the  South  American  Republics  is  the  topic 
under  discussion  by  Reverend  Doctor  (’lark  in  the  “  North  .Vmerican 
Review  "  for  December.  IhOO.  (’ailing  attention  to  the  popular  fancy 
that  the  same  history,  traditions,  resources,  and  language  character¬ 
ize  the  various  countries,  it  is  stated  that  ‘'•nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth."  Each  Repid)lic  has  its  own  traditions,  its  own 
problems,  its  own  peculiarities,  and  its  own  ptn-uliar  patriotism  which 
considers  no  flag  (luite  so  precious  as  that  which  floats  over  its  own 
soil.  While  D(K‘tor  (’lark  does  not  indicate  with  (juite  so  much 
exactness  the  diflereiice  between  the  other  Republics  as  that  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  matter  of  language  and  origin  between  Brazil  and  the 
Spani.sh-speaking  countries,  he  classifies  with  ingenious  pliraseolog}' 
each  land  according  to  its  salient  characteristic.  Thus,  Panama  is 
called  the  ‘‘country  of  the  gieat  <litch;"  (’Idle,  “the  fortunate  Re¬ 
public;"  Brazil,  ‘‘the  lioundless.’’  etc.,  with  comments  demonstrating 
the  |H‘rtinence  of  each  a|)])ellation. 


''Berichtc  iiher  nmJ  I mJiixtrhi"  ((’ommercial  and  Indus¬ 

trial  notes).  The  official  publications  of  the  (lerman  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  recently  printed  three  very  complete  essays  relat¬ 
ing  to  Latin  America.  ’Fhe  first  (Novembei’  lb.  IbOb)  deals  with  the 
agave  jilant  in  Mexico,  and  certain  phases  of  its  economical  uses. 
The  second  (November  10.  1000)  is  a  report  on  Bolivian  rubber,  and 
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covers  in  considerable  detail  the  character  of  rubber  in  that  Republic, 
the  location  where  it  is  chiefly  irrown,  and  the  trade  routes  by  which 
it  is  carried  abroad.  An  e.xtensive  list  of  the  dealers  in  rubber 
throughout  Bolivia  is  given,  which  may  be  very  useful  to  American 
importers.  The  third  (October  4,  1900)  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  Argentine  Rep'ublic,  beginning  with  the 
town  of  Rosario,  of  which  a  description  is  given  of  lb  pages,  and 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  country  up  to  the  border  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  As  data  are  given  concerning  products,  such  as  sugar, 
al>out  which  it  is  sometimes  dillicult  to  obtain  (igures,  this  publica- 
lion  is  helpful  to  all  tliost*  having  access  to  it. 


The  December,  190!),  issue  of  the  “Review  of  Reviews”  in  its  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  leading  articles  of  the  month,  reproiluces  extended  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  article  on  chicle  written  by  Mr,  Russell  Hastings 
Millwai!!)  for  the  October  number  of  the  ^Iontiily  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  xVmerican  Republics.  As  the  base  of  the 
popular  chewing  gum  of  commerce,  chicle,  obtained  from  the  tree 
known  as  Achrm  supota,  indigenous  to  certain  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  to  parts  of  Mexico,  has  shown  a  constant  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  since  1S8S.  At  that  time  from  7  to  8  cents  a  pound 
was  the  usual  price,  while  48  cents  is  now  the  market  price.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  imports  of  this  gum  by  the 
Cnited  States  amounted  to  .‘),4.')0.13!)  i>ounds  against  less  than 
1.000.000  pounds  twentv-four  years  earlier. 


The  “  Outing  ^lagazine  "  for  December,  1909,  jjublishes  the  seventh 
article  in  the  series  by  Dii.i.on  Wallace  treating  of  life  beyond  the 
Mexican  Sierras.  This  final  paper  deals  with  a  trip  over  canon  trails 
and  departure  from  Mazatlan  for  San  Franci.sco.  Of  the  cit}’,  he 
writes  that  the  newly  entered  railway  connection  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  resulted  in  promoting  a  “  boom  ”  and  that  with  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  20,000  it  is  not  oidy  the  largest  city  in  Sinaloa,  but  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  The  annual  exports  to 
San  Francisco  alone  amount  to  $3,000,000,  and  imports  are  worth 
upwards  of  $1..')00.000.  Sanitation  measures  and  quarantine  system¬ 
atically  carried  out  have  rendered  the  locality  thoroughly  healthful. 


The  structural  composition  of  rubber  is  made  the  subject  of  some 
interesting  and  instructive  pictures  and  text  in  the  “  India  Rubber 
Journal  ”  for  November  15,  1909,  contributed  by  James  Scott.  As  a 
1G!).30— Hull.  1—10 - 3 


On  festival  occasions  the  tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building  makes  a  central  point 
of  illumination.  From  its  summit,  on  the  night  of  November  2. 1'.KW.  election  news  was  Hashcii 
by  means  of  colored  lights  equal  to  100.000  candleiiower  to  the  0.000.000  inliabitantsof  adjacent 
States,  and  during  the  Hudson- Fulton  celebrations  it  gleamed  like  a  gigantic  light-house  to  poiitt 
the  contrast  between  the  past  and  present. 
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consoquence  of  a  iiiu-rost-opic  exaiiiiiiatioii  of  crude  rubbers  it  is  staled 
that  that  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger  are  the  holes  disclosed  in 
the  rubber  the  better  is  tlu'  (luality  denoted.  The  same  issue  has 
information  on  new  Mexican  rubbers  furnished  by  the  distinguished 
authority.  I’eiik  ()i.ssox-SErrEK,  l*h.  1)..  the  main  features  of  which 
will  be  published  in  a  future  uumbm-  of  the  Uri.i.ETix. 


In  considering  the  rubber  problem  in  Brazil  the  "  Economist  for 
Xovember  20,  100!),  states  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  the  commodity  to  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country  because  of  the  fact  that  many  sections  where  it  is 
found  have  never  been  explored,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  actual 
extent  of  the  forests  is  still  uid^nown.  Fresh  discoveries  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made,  and  though  the  impression  prevails  that  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible,  yet  measures  are  being  taken  by 
various  state  governments  to  systematically  explore  and  plant  new 
regions. 


The  souvenir  edition  of  the  Ihixti-ddar  issued  in  El 

l*aso  in  honor  of  tlu*  historic  meeting  of  the  1’i‘esidents  of  the  Enited 
States  and  of  Mexico,  on  October  10,  1000,  is  an  illustrated  number 
of  great  interest.  Apart  from  the  pictorial  feature.s,  which  include 
portraits  of  many  of  the  distinguished  visitors  and  I’eprod  net  ions  of 
scenic  and  architectural  beauties,  the  subject-matter  covers  such  items 
as  a  description  of  the  meeting  place,  El  Baso;  the  city  of  Juarez;  the 
])rogress  of  Mexico:  an  interesting  account  of  the  volcano  of  Colima  : 
and  a  paper  on  Mexico's  we.st  coast,  the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 


Extracts  and  illustration  from  Lieutenant  Siiackletox's  story 
entitled  “  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic  "  are  published  iii  the  National 
(Jeographic  Magazine"  for  November,  190!),  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  publishers,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Compaii}'.  IVhile  the  account  of  the 
eipiipment,  journey,  and  results  are  of  necessity  fragmentary,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  published  volume,  the  remarkable  photographs  give 
effective  indication  of  the  region  visited,  and  stimulate  the  student  to 
a  further  investigation  of  resnlts  of  the  journey  to  the  South  Pole. 


The  Columbus  ^Memorial  Library  has  recently  received  several 
valuable  i>ublications  dealing  with  the  geography  of  Mexico.  ^lany 
of  them  bear  the  official  stamji  of  the  I)e  La  Socieddd  Mexi- 

cana  de  Geografni  y  e-^tdd'tstica^'’  and  present  special  essays  on  topics 
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relating  to  tlie  conditions  in  that  Kepublic,  or  the  resume  of  the 
societ3’'s  transactions,  in  which  are  abstract  and  historical  data  pre¬ 
sented  before  it.  For  purposes  of  reference  the_v  are  of  decided  value. 


"The  Brazilian  lieview  "  for  October  Ih,  IDOih  publishes  complete 
statistics  covering  the  foreign  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Kepuhlic 
for  the  tears  1!)07  and  11)08.  in  which  everv  item  shipped  abroad  or 
received  into  the  countrv  during  the  periods  referred  to  is  recorded. 
It  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  and  puts  into  the  hands  of  the 
student  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 


••  Pictorial  America.*'  of  Bo>  Angeles.  (*al..  for  October.  1001). 
i>  j)iacticall\’  a  ^lexican  number,  devoting  the  bulk  of  its  reading 
>pace  to  descrij)tions  of  the  west  coast  States  and  cities. 


lATIN'AMERICAN  NOTES 


The  creation  of  a  Department  of  A<rriculture  is  niuler  considera¬ 
tion  in  Mexico. 

The  nse  of  automatic  couplers  is  now  obligatory  on  all  railway  roll¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 

The  establishment  of  a  night  school  for  adults  in  ^Montevideo,  the 
capital  of  Uruguay,  has  been  authoriy.ed  by  tlie  (lovernment. 

Instructors  to  serve  in  the  agricultural  school  of  Peru  have  been 
secured  from  Belgium.  Italy,  tlie  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  France. 

It  is  reported  that  a  rich  silver  mine  has  recently  been  discovered 
at  Serro  Azul,  near  Uibeii’ao  Preto,  in  the  munici])al  district  of  Sao 
Simao,  State  of  I’arana. 

Advices  from  Brazil  state  that  a  central  sugar  mill  located  in  the 
Bu  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  with  a  capacity  of  -JOO.OOO 
bags,  could  be  profitably  operated. 

A  statue  of  Balboa  is  to  be  erected  by  the  municipal  council  of 
Panama  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  September 
25,  1513.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  bronze,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble. 

Petroleum  wells  which  have  been  sunk  in  the  Argentine  Itepublic 
throughout  Mendoza,  Neuquen,  Jujuy.  Salta,  and  Chubut,  have 
yielded  a  product  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  wells 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  President  of  the  Venezuelan  State  of  Zulia  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  availability  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas.  The  intent  is  to  secure  the 
establishment  in  that  district  of  banana  plantations  at  as  early  a  day 
as  may  be  possible. 

The  (lovernment  of  Venezuela  has  established  at  Puerto  Cabello  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  blocks,  of  which  it  makes  200  per 
hour.  The  coal  used  is  slack  or  steamer  coal  and  is  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Venezuela  and  mixed  with  tar,  which  is  also  procured  in  the 
country;  it  is  then  pressed  into  blocks  weighing  22  to  23.5  pounds 
each.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  sell  what  it  does  not 
use. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  hospital  in  America  was  founded  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  in  1524,  the  site  chosen  being  the  spot 
on  which  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  met  Montezuma  and  his  Mexi¬ 
cans.  It  is  known  as  the  Hospital  de  Jesus.  The  endowment  was 
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SO  iiirangeil  hy  its  fouiuler  that  the  payment  of  it  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  time.  A  supervising  ajrent  is  appointed  hy  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Cortez. 

Consul-Cieneral  K.  ^I.  Bartlemax,  of  Buenos  Aii’es.  rejiorts  that 
for  the  year  ended  July  31.  IhO'.h  the  Argentine  Kepublic  takes  for  the 
fii’st  time  first  place  amon<r  the  jrrain-exi)ortin<r  countries  of  the 
world.  During  that  period  the  shipments  from  the  three  leadinjr 
countries  were:  13,700,000  quarters  (quarter  of  wheat=8  bushels  or 
480  jKHinds)  from  the  .Vr<rentine  Bepuhlic,  13..-)00.000  quartei's  from 
the  Cnitc'd  States,  and  1‘2. 100.000  (piarters  from  Russia. 

'I'he  Jebsen  Line  of  steamers,  with  main  ollices  in  Seattle.  Wash- 
injrton.  is  plannin<f  an  excursion  down  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Mexico,  and  Central  America  as  far  as  Corinto.  Nicaragua, 
and  return.  On  the  home  voyage  there  will  be  a  rail  trip  in  Salvador, 
another  in  Ciuatemala.  and  a  long  detour  from  .Salina  Cruz  througb 
Mexico  to  the  capital  and  (luadalajara.  joining  the  steamer  at  Manza¬ 
nillo.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  offer,  c'spc'cially  to  membcTS  of 
commercial  bodies,  opportunity  to  see  and  to  bc*come  acquainted  with 
the  great  commercial  and  investment  possibilitic*s  of  this  portion  of 
Latin  America,  The  steamer  Enm  is  scheduled  to  sail  from  Seattle 
January  (>.  1010.  receiving  j)assengers  at  Victoria,  .^an  Francisco,  and 
San  Pedro.  This  would  seem  to  be  aii  unusual  chance  for  merchants 
and  traveleivs,  and  the  Bi  lletix  hopes  that  advantage  may  Ije  taken 
of  it. 


1i  ^  I{(  )M  Cape  to  Cairo  is  an  alliterative  phrase  that  has  attraeteil 
I  ^  extraordinary  attention  to  Africa.  Not  even  the  explora- 
I  tions  of  LiviN(iSTox  and  Staxi.ky.  nor  the  wonderful  re¬ 

source's  of  the  Kontfo.  have  compelled  man's  interest  to  the 
extent  of  the  project  of  the  railway  to  connect  the  Cape  of  (lood  IToj)e 
with  the  city  of  Cairo.  lyin»r  at  the  Mediterranean  outlet  of  the 
mysterious  Nile,  about  as  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  conceived  by  that  commercial  genius,  Cecil  Kuodes,  who  in 
this  direction  showed  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer  which  is  always 
so  keen  in  men  of  great  atl'airs. 

From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  the  direct  distance  is  about  .“i.TOO  mites.  ( )f 
this,  over  4,'200  are  completed,  and  the  intervening  gap  is  as  sure  of 
construction  as  was  the  interoceanic  rail¬ 
way  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
the  Ignited  States.  It  well  bears  comjiari- 

son  with  that  ])ortion  of  the  Pan-American  /  Vt>v 

Kailway  limited  to  South  America,  which  \ 

measures  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  \ 

from  1‘anama  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  en-  A . 

gineering  features  are  about  the  same,  the  / 

country  through  which  the  line  must  pass  I  y* 

has  much  the  same  character,  and  the  de-  /  / 

velopment  jiromised  for  the  future  will  be  ^  f 

as  wonderful  in  one  continent  as  in  the  Hs 

other.  Each  will  provide  a  great  high-  IL  - 

way  along  which  travel  and  transiiort  will  WAP  SHOWING  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE 

,*  I  1  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

he  inai'veloiisly  taciJitated.  >0  one  who 

realizes  the  history  of  railroad  construction  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  can  doubt  but  that  both  lines  will  be  finished  and  in 
operation,  no  matter  what  the  engineering  difficulties  may  be,  before 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 

'File  Pan-American  and  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railways,  however,  are 
merely  agents  in  the  projected  plan  of  development.  The  essential 
feature  to  their  success  lies  in  the  construction  of  branch  lines  at¬ 
tracting  to  the  main  artery  the  traffic  which  must  be  the  lifeblood  of 
the  scheme.  Little  freight  will  be  carried  from  end  to  end,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  short  haul — the  exchange  of  goods  between  contiguous 
areas  that  are  now  practically  cut  off  from  each  other,  except  for  a 
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lon^  (k'tour  by  soi.  and  tlu*  (|iiick(‘r  to  these  areas  for  inter¬ 

national  eoinineree — is  the  prohleni  to  l)e  solved.  These  two  ina^niti- 
eent  j)rojeets  are  therefore  alike  in  the  essential  feature.  The  short 
haul  and  the  sidt*  hranehes  must  enerjrize  them  both. 

lUit  there  is  an  alliterative  railway  in  the  South  American  Continent, 
about  which  too  little  is  known,  and  toward  which  the  eyes  of  man¬ 
kind  have  In'cn  too  little  directed.  It  is  a  short  line  now  under  con¬ 
struction  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  nearest  rails  with  which  il 
could  possibly  be  connected,  yet  it  is  no  unwarranted  statement  that 
this  seemingly  obscure  railway  in  the  jungle  will  idtimately  carry  on 
its  roadbed  more  trallic  and  do  more  to  develop  an  area  almost  bound- 


THE  HEGIN'XIN(’t  OF  THE  KAPIDS  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

For  n  (listnnci'  of  iiIkuR  200  miles  tlie  Madeini  River  is  not  navipaWe,  exeeptinp  for  small  craft 
w  liieh  can  pass  up  ami  down  jsirtions  of  this  dislanee,  and  in  many  jdaees  even  these  must 
he  drapped  ariaind  tlie  falls  and  rapids.  For  this  reason  the  e<aistruetion  of  the  railway  is 
absolutely  neeessjiry  to  facilitate  eiaiiiueree. 

less  in  e.xtent  and  jiotentialities  than  the  10.000  miles  of  (’:ipe  to 
('airo  and  Pan-Aiuericiin  together. 

'I'he  ^ladeira  and  Miimore  Railway  is  intended  to  tap  the  heart  of 
the  South  American  Continent,  to  give  outlet  to  the  natural  resources 
of  millions  of  productive  but  almost  inapproachable  acres,  to  bring 
into  totich  with  oversea  commerce  :i  region  that  can  not  progress  with¬ 
out  it,  and  to  open  to  settlement  regions  in  Brazil,  Bertt,  and  Bolivia 
which  nutst  otherwise  remain  unknown  virgin  wilderness.  'I’his 
epitomizes  its  object.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  cottntry  in  which  it  is  building,  the  resotirces  it  ttnlocks,  and  the 
conditions  to  be  overcome  before  an  adecptate  conception  can  be 
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f(»i'iiu“(l  of  tlu‘  iiliracli'  the*  MiHloira  and  Maiiion*  Kailwav  purposes  to 
piM'fonii. 

Till*  Amazon  IJivor.  fifty  years  a<ro  flu*  despair  of  sailin<r  masters. 
Init  the  delijrht  of  adventiu’ers  into  the  unknown,  is  to-day  navipUed 
refrnlarly  hy  ocean  steamers  to  Manaos.  l.OOO  miles  from  its  month; 
even  to  T(|uitos,  in  Pern,  1,300  miles  farther  upstream,  vessels  from 
New  York,  Liverpool,  and  Ilainhiirg  ascend  with  no  great  difliculty. 


INDIANS  OK  TIIK  AMAZON  HASIN. 

There  have  been  some  fieree  tribes  <if  Indians  in  this  rcRion,  espeeially 
south  of  tlie  Madeira  Klver.  Tliirty  years  ano  eannibals  were  re¬ 
ported  to  live  itt  tile  jutitrle,  tmt  to  dity  ttiere  are  only  a  few  of  these 
aborigines  in  the  neighborh<sid  of  tlie  Madeira  atid  Mamore  Hail  way. 

Para.  100  miles  from  the  open  Atlantic,  and  touching  within  a  radius 
of  2.000  miles  all  of  western  civilization,  has,  in  almost  a  generation, 
grown  to  be  a  metroiiolis  of  200.000  inhabitants.  The  impetus  given 
to  the  life  of  the  city  comes  altogether  from  the  trade  over  40.000 
miles  of  interior  waterway,  and  this  is  expanding  with  startling 
jiroportions. 

The  Madeira  Kiver  empties  into  the  Amazon  000  miles  above  Piira. 
It  flows  from  tbe  soutbwest.  baving  its  source  almost  000  miles  above 


\ 


THE  I’KIMEVAL  FOREST  IN  BRAZIL. 


The  deuse  junple  of  the  river  forests  must  be  penetrated  foot  by  foot  iu  railway  eoustnietion 
work.  Sometimes  the  advuuee  is  only  n  few  hundred  yards  a  day. 


A  PARTY  OF  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE  RAILWAY  ENOINEERS  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF 


THE  MADEIUA  AXI)  MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

its  mouth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Mamore  rivers,  on  the 
frontier  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  From  Villa  Bella,  the  Bolivian 
custom-house  at  the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  there  are  two  routes, 
partly  by  fluvial  navigation,  partly  by  overland  stage  coach,  which 
will  some  day  lie  displaced  by  a  railway  to  La  Paz.  Either  route 
will  measure  about  900  miles,  although  a  railway  will  necessarily 
be  longer  in  order  to  allow  for  the  ascent  of  12,000  feet  to  the  plateau 
on  which  the  capital  of  Bolivia  is  situated. 

Tlie  immense  area  drained  Iw  the  ^ladeira  Iviver  and  its  allluents, 
chief  of  which  is  the  Mamore,  is  practically  equal  to  the  size  of  Texas, 
but  to  tins  must  be  added  many,  main’  thousand  square  miles  of  con- 


CLEAUIXG  THE  WAY  FOR  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION’. 

When  once  the  forest  is  penetrnted  there  still  remains  the  heavy  work  of  prading.  In  some 
plaees  this  is  as  Uillleult  as  clearing  the  forest,  for  tlie  soil  may  be  heavy,  and  even  rocky. 

tiguous  territory  in  eastern  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  which  find 
their  natural,  in  fact  their  only,  outlet  through  the  channels  of  the 
^ladeira  and  Mamore. 

This  is  the  heart  of  South  America.  It  is  destined  to  make  the 
names  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil  well  known  in  the  consuming 
markets  of  the  world  long  after  the  tin  of  the  first,  the  copper  of  the 
second,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  third  are  forgotten.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  all  three  Republics  may  become  exhausted,  but  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  will  increase  as  time  goes  on  and  as  the  land  be¬ 
comes  more  accessible.  In  the  areas  contiguous  to  the  great  riv’ers, 
such  as  the  ^ladeira.  the  present  products  are  rubber  and  cacao.  The 
larger  luoportion  of  ruliber  comes,  as  is  known,  from  the  Amazon, 
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but  that  is  bocaiise  the  upper  reaches  of  its  tributary  streams  are  as 
yet  outside  the  beaten  paths  of  commerce.  The  contribution  from 
this  heart  of  South  America  is  relatively  small,  but  it  can  be  in¬ 
creased  to  an  enormous  extent  wlien  once  transportation  between 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Amazon  and  the  ^laniore  re<;ion  is  facilitated, 
('acao  will  <ri'ow  where  rubber  does,  and  under  the  same  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  numerous  other  tropical  j)roducts  will  easily  thrive. 

Ibit  the  resources  of  the  heart  of  South  America  will  not  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  these  two  aids  to  modern  life.  Above  the  level  of  the  river 
valleys  lie  areas  of  equal  richness  and  fertility.  Subtroi)ical  products, 
such  as  cinchona  and  the  citrus  trees,  ^row  there;  coil'ee,  cotton,  and 


A  ROADBED  ON  THE  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

In  many  places,  after  excavations  have  been  made  to  the  proi>er  level,  there  still  remains  to 
lie  removeii  the  stumps  of  enormous  trees  extendiiiK  deep  below  the  surface.  These  must 
often  be  removed  by  means  of  dynamite  before  construction  can  proeeeci. 

suirar  have  no  better  soil ;  cattle  can  find  an  open  pasture  all  the 
year  round.  Still  hijrher  on  the  mountain  side,  even  if  only  a  few 
de<rrees  from  the  etpiator,  are  fertile  valleys  destined  some  day  to 
be  <rranaries  contributing  in  corn  and  wheat  to  the  world's  food  siqi- 
j)ly.  To-day  they  are,  unfortunately,  unavailable  and  almost  un- 
occnjiied  liecause  they  are  shut  otl  from  an  outlet  westward  across: 
the  forbidding  Andes  by  a  rocky  wall  of  1:2.000  feet.  To  cross  this 
is  no  impossibility  to  the  engineer,  but  the  mountains  otfer  an  eternal 
barrii'r  against  the  extension  of  trade  routes  in  that  direction.  Trade 
must  (low  eastward.  In  tlie  indelinite  future  Bolivia  will  have  an 
outlet  for  the  southern  territory  through  the  Paraguay  and  the  liiver 
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Plato,  but  this  vallov  of  the  Madeira  has  a  natural  outlet,  and  that 
through  which  couuuerce  will  iuevitahly  pass,  when  it  carries  products 
from  or  supplies  to  the  still  unsettled  regions  of  Bolivia.  Peru,  and 
Brazil.  uortheastwaiHl  into  the  Amazon  and  Atlantic  by  way  of  the 
^lauiore  and  ^ladeira  rivers. 

What,  then,  is  the  ^Madeira  and  Mainore  Railway?  Why  should  it 
he  built  at  all  ?  Because  without  this  railway  the  entire  area  is  as 
couuuercially  uuajipioachahle  to-day  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  a"o. 
The  Madeira  River  is  navigable  even  for  ocean-^oing  vessels  as  far 
as  San  Antonio.  (KIO  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  but 
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Rails  are  laid  now  to  kilometor  71  (aliout  4f)  niilos).  and  for  a  poo<l  part  of  this  distance 
trains  are  ruiiuins;.  Tliis  picture  is  characteristic  of  tlie  country  tliroufrh  wliich  the 
railway  passes,  and  therefore  there  will  not  be  much  local  trallic,  l)Ut  the  whole  purpose 
of  tile  railway  will  be  to  facilitate  tlie  commerce  between  tlie  Amazon  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Madeira  River. 


bf'vond  that  jioint  for  a  distance  of  i!()0  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mamore  River  it  is  a  series  of  rapids  and  falls  of  such  stupendous 
force  that  no  device  of  man  can  be  conceived  to  carry  exports  or 
imports  on  the  river  itself  to  a  point  above  the  dangerous  water 
where  steam  navigation  is  again  available.  Canals  have  been  pro¬ 
jected.  but  the  idea  discarded  as  impracticable:  schemes  of  roads  or 
of  tracks  for  vessels  have  been  conceived  only  to  be  abandoned.  These 
rapids  must  iii  some  way  be  passed  if  the  interior  of  the  continent  is 
ever  to  be  closely  linked  with  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  railway.') 


A  NEW  YOKK  STEAMER  AT  THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE 
RAILWAY. 

The  Madeira  River  empties  into  the  Amazon  900  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for 
(M’ean-going  ve.-sels  for  700  miles.  To  tliis  iM)int  the  eompany  now  has  regular  steamers  car¬ 
rying  supplies,  and  from  here  the  railway  will  transjiort  all  traffic  into  tliv  immense  interior 
of  Hrazil  and  Bolivia. 

foncoasioii  to  construct  such  ti  railway,  and  the  fJoverninent  of  Brazil, 
on  whose  land  the  line  inii.st  lie  hiiilt,  issued  a  similar  concession,  pro¬ 
vidin'::  for  an  enterprise  that  “  shall  he  called  the  Madeira  and 
^lamore  liailwaj’.’' 

**t)n  Xovember  1,  1871,  at  San  Antonio,  in  the  heart  of  a  vast 
tropical  wilderness,  1,500  miles  from  civilization,  the  gateway  to  an 
interior  iine.xplored  and  almost  nninhahited.  Colonel  Ciirnni  turned 
the  first  sod  for  a  railway  that  with  the  faith  of  a  Coi.rMius  he 
firmly  believed  would  open  to  commerce  and  immigration  a  country 
unsurpassed  in  latent  wealth  by  any  unoccupied  territory  of  equal 

“  liiofiraidiical  sketcli.  Hi’Li.irriN,  IDOO. 


d'he  Madeira  and  ^lamore  Kailway  is  no  new  dream  of  the  engi¬ 
neer.  In  1810,  even  before  the  era  of  the  steam  engine,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  passage  of  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  aroused  discussion 
both  in  South  America  and  Europe.  In  1851  a  United  States  naval 
officer  reported  that  the  sole  obstacle  to  continuous  river  navigation 
fnun  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Vinchuta  in  Bolivia,  a  distance  of  •J.OOO 
inile^-,  was  a  series  of  nineteen  falls  and  rapids  in  the  Mamore  and 
Madeira  rivers.  In  1808  the  construction  of  a  railway  around  these 
falls  ami  rapids  was  seriou^ly  projiosed  by  both  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
and  in  this  \’ear  Col.  (Jeoiuje  Earl  Ciu  rcii  was  retained  hv  Bolivia 
to  outline  the  work."  In  1809  that  Government  secured  him  in  a 
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oxttMit  on  the  face  of  (he  jrlohe.  It  was  an  inspiring  snhject  for  both 
j)CK‘t  ami  artist.  This  soldier  and  citizen  of  the  ^reat  Kepnhlic  of 
the  north  stood  at  the  head  of  navijration  on  the  Madeira  and  pointed 
out  to  the  sister  llepnhlics  of  the  south  the  pathway  of  future  progress 
and  development.*' 

'I'his  ausincious  connnenceinent  of  a  niagiiificent  nndertakin<r  was 
destined,  however,  to  meet  with  disaster.  Althou<?h  funds  were  col¬ 
lected,  steamers  built  and  actually  sent  to  San  Antonio,  and  serious 
woi’k  begun  and  continued  for  some  time,  unforseen  difliculties 
>wamped  the  enterprise  before  construction  had  proceeiled  beyond 
the  i)reparation  of  plans  and  a  few  miles  of  survey.  Again,  in  187S, 


AROUND  THE  RAPIDS  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 


When  the  rapids  on  the  river  are  so  danfrerons  that  boats  can  no  longer  live  in  them,  the 
natives  take  the  boat  from  the  water  and  haul  it  l)odily  over  dry  land  to  the  next  stretch  of 
still  water.  All  sorts  of  merchandise  go  up  the  river  in  this  way;  even  pianos  and  plate-glass 
windows  have  tints  safely  passed  the  raitids.  To  displace  this  primitive  method  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway. 


this  time  under  ITiited  States  contractors,  a  still  more  earnest  etfort 
was  made  to  construct  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway.  Work 
was  carried  on  faithfully  for  one  year,  with  the  result  that  a  survey 
of  320  miles  had  been  cut  through  the  forest,  a  train  run  on  com¬ 
pleted  tracks  for  4  miles,  and  the  right  of  way  established  by  clearing 
for  25  miles.  Again  the  undertaking  failed  through  a  variety  of 
causes.  There  was  lacking  an  appreciation  of  the  hardships  in¬ 
separable  from  railway  building  in  a  tropical  country,  and  there  was 
manifested  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
the  region  was  the  250  miles  of  the  river  along  which  this  paralleling 
railway  must  pass. 


AN  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

This  engine  is  a  mcMliTn  Baldwin,  built  specially  for  operation  in  the  Tropics.  The  Madeira  and 
Mamore  Railway  of  1  meter  gauge  is  l.tXK)  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  engine  was 
.shipped  there  in  parts  and  assembled  in  the  shops  of  the  company. 


THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  ON  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

When  construction  was  first  begun  this  water  front  was  a  seemingly  imiiassable  jungle,  but 
persistence  and  engineering  skill  have  turned  it  into  a  mtslern  terminus  equipped  for 
handling  the  immense  traffic  which  flows  up  and  down  the  Madeira  River. 


THE  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE  RAILWAY. 
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IVrhaps.  alj-o,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  far-reaclunjj  enter¬ 
prise.  The  analogy  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  he  cited,  for  in  that 
ease,  too,  the  coming  necessity  was  foreseen  and  the  attempt  made 
to  meet  it.  hut  knowledge  of  physical  conditions  did  not  keep  ^lace 
with  the  ambition  and  skill  of  the  constructing  engineers.  In  Pan¬ 
ama  these  early  engineers  did  their  work  well;  on  the  ^ladeira  and 
Mamore  they  performed  equally  worthy  service,  and  to-day  their 
results  have  met  the  approval  of  their  successors  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  But  modern  science,  with  its  numerous  branches  of  hygiene 
and  therapeutics  to  attack  disease,  as  well  as  electricity  and  steam  to 
overcome  ihat  isolation  Avhich  is  so  disastrous  to  work  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  had  not  then  reached  the  almost  perfect  stage  it  shows  to-day. 
Energy  did  not  fail,  but  the  tools  with  which  to  work  had  to  be 
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developed  to  their  i)resent  high  efficiency  before  success  could  reward 
the  etforts  of  those  insisting  that  both  the  canal  and  the  railway  could 
and  must  be  built. 

But  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway  is  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  almost  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Ciovernments  of  both  Bolivia  and  Brazil  have  renewed  their 
financial  and  moral  support.  American  engineers  have  taken  up  the 
work  where  their  confreres  of  a  generation  ago  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  American  skill  has  utilized  resources,  first  demonstrated 
to  the  world  b}’  their  comrades  on  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  for  American  i-ejoicing — not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Southern  Continent — when  the  last  spike  is  driven  by  Americans  and 
ion.10— Bull.  1— to - i 
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rpjrular  traffic  is  established  between  the  lower  and  upper  reaches  of 
the  ^ladeira  River. 

Some  constants  and  contrasts  may  be  pertinently  stated,  therefore, 
to  illustrate  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  La  Paz  are  no  nearer 
New  York  than  they  ever  were,  yet  only  shortly  before  that  time  the 
only  known  route  to  La  Paz  was  around  the  Horn,  a  trip  of  118 
days,  or,  since  1870,  by  way  of  Panama,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
railway  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  one  of  fully  30  days,  with 
Aexatious  delays  and  changes.  To-day  La  Paz  can  be  reached  by  the 
latter  route  in  20  days,  and  San  Antonio,  OCiO  miles  above  the  juuc- 


AN  EMPLOYEE’S  COTTAGE  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  MADEIRA  AND  MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

Thirty  years  afro  the  best  that  eoiild  he  done  for  employees  working  in  the  jungle  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  roughest  bcpanl  houses  or  canvas  tents.  To-day  the  working  stalf  is 
well  taken  eare  of  in  well-built  cottages,  thoroughly  hygienic,  and  protected  after  the 
example  of  those  in  Panama  from  mosquitoes  by  a  screened  veranda. 


tion  of  the  Madeira  with  the  Amazon,  is  within  30  days  of  Xew 
York,  with  easy  transshipment  at  Manaos.  Nevertheless,  the  east¬ 
ern  regions  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil  have  no  further  hope  of 
outlet  than  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway. 

During  the  attempt  to  construct  it.  in  1878.  the  total  working  force 
never  exceeded  1,000  men  at  any  one  time,  and  only  for  a  brief  period 
approached  that  maximum,  many  of  these  laborers  being  Bolivian 
Indians  and  men  from  the  Brazilian  Province  of  Ceara.  To-day  the 
force  engaged  amounts  to  2,500  men,  many  of  them  iKung  Germans 
and  Spaniards,  with  150  high-class  Americans.  Then  the  operat¬ 
ing  outfit  consisted  of  1  locomotive  with  1  platform  car.  To-day  the 
railway  is  built  to  kilometer  74  (a  distance  of  40  miles),  and  there 
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.''cii-iice  mill  rommeri'e  have  both  deciiloil  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  eonsideration 
of  the  eoiiifort  of  all  inenibers  of  theworkintf  statT.  Consequently  tlie  employees  of  every 
grade  are  jirovideil  with  homes  protected  in  all  possible  ways  from  utiwholesoiiie  influences. 

The  Amazon  Kiver  i.s  the  same  to-tlay  as  it  was  thirty  j'ears  a"0, 
hilt  then  ocean-going  vessels  were  a  rarity,  communication  over  the 
interior  waterways  Avas  infrequent,  the  Madeira  Avas  practicalh'  an 
unknoAvn  route  for  steamei's,  Avhile  above  the  falls  and  rapids  nothing 
but  the  natiA’e  canoe  had  been  seen.  Xoav  the  channels  in  both  rivers 
are  Avell  charted,  and  good  draft  steamers  ascend  the  Madeira  regularly 
as  far  as  San  Antonio.  Despite  the  fact  that  at  Porto  Velho,  kilo¬ 
meters  (about  3  miles)  beloAV  San  Antonio,  observations  shoAv  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  4(5  feet  betAveen  high  Avater  in  the  rainy  season 
and  loAv  Avater  in  the  dry  season,  steamers  unload  supplies  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Antonio  direct  from  Ncav  York:  the  upper  Madeira 
has  a  fleet  of  its  oAvn,  Avith  a  local  traffic  deA'eloping,  and  is  only 


are  already  running  5  first-class  engines.  Avhile  (5  more  are  on  the 
Avay.  The  train  equipment  amounts  to  1(50  flat  cars,  30  box  cars,  (50 
ballast  cars,  ‘2  first-class  and  2  second-class  passenger  cars.  A  highly 
efficient  repair  shop  is  noAv  erected,  in  which  attention  can  be  giA'en 
on  the  spot  to  any  detail  needing  it  immediately,  and  every  appliance 
required  in  regular  raihvay  Avork  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Then  the 
line  cut  and  siirA'eyed  through  the  forest  had  a  length  of  320  miles, 
Avhile  noAV  this  distance  is  shortened  to  about  200  miles,  almost  :dl 
of  it,  beyond  kilometer  74  oAer  Avhich  trains  are  running,  gratled 
and  nearh’  ready  for  the  track  of  1  meter  gauge. 
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\vaitiii<r  for  the*  completion  of  the  railway,  when  it  will  pour  its  rich 
cargoes  thronjrh  this  new  outlet  to  the  sea. 

(Jeographically  the  country  has  remained  unchanged,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between  the  conditions 
then  and  now.  AVhen  the  ill-fated  undertaking  of  1S78  was  in  full 
swing,  weeks  elapsed  befox'e  the  employees  on  the  survey  could  hear 
from  home.  Xow  the  mail  reaches  San  Antonio  from  New  York  in 
.‘*0  days,  passing  first  through  Manaos,  the  business  headquarters 
of  the  company:  there  is  telegraphic  (cable)  communication  between 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  Paia  and  up  the  Amazon  to  Manaos,  and 
it  is  planned  to  install  a  wireless  station  at  San  Antonio,  by  which  the 


MOSQflTO  NETTIXG  HEADGEAR  AS  I  SED  FOR  THE  TROriCS. 

Till*  nidsiiuito,  ns  is  nckiniwk'iitrotl  tn-dny,  is  tlie  worst  I'lieniy  to  lu'iiltli  in  the  Tropics. 
Tlu'se  eiiKinecrs.  about  to  stmt  for  the  <lny's  work,  are  so  proteeteil  tliat  no  bare  snrfcee  is 
ex(Kise(i  to  tlie  attacks  of  these  pestiferous  insects. 

residents  on  the  line  in  operation  may  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
civilization.  Supplies  of  the  simplest  food  were  fi’cquently  unavail¬ 
able  to  the  daring  frontiersmen  of  1878,  while  now  every  reasomdfle 
want  can  be  satisfied  at  once  from  well-kept  stores  on  the  line,  the 
company  going  even  so  far  as  to  provide  a  cracker  machine,  from 
which  1.200  kilograms  (2,040  pounds)  of  fresh  crackers  a  day  are 
furnished. 

Climatically,  too,  the  jungle  of  the  tropics  is  no  whit  altered  from 
what  it  has  been  for  ages.  The  heat  remains  the  same,  the  intense 
rainfall  and  humidity  are  the  same,  and  the  imminence  of  jungle 
fever  is  unabated.  But  no  more  startlimr  contrast  can  be  cited 
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THK  INTERIOR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BVILDINGS  OF  THE  ItAILWAY  AT  SAN  ANTONIO. 


THE  DRUG  ROOM  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  AT  CANDELARIA. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  Imild  the  railway  tliere  were  times  when  no  drop  or  (train  of  medieine 
eonld  be  obtained  for  l.fiOO  miles.  No  eonstrnetion  eompntiy  in  tlie  Tropies  at  present, 
tiowever,  eonsiders  tliat  it  is  doing  its  duty  to  its  employees  without  providing  every 
means  to  guard  their  health. 
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ATYPICAL  HOSPITAL  WAKU  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

The  eciuipment  of  the  hospital  on  tlie  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway  is  as  modern  as  can  I)e 
devise(f.  Attention  is  called  to  tlie  adjustment  of  ttie  moscpiito  nettintr.  wliieh  in  tlie  day¬ 
time  can  be  removed  so  as  not  to  ineonvenience  the  patients,  but  every  i>atient  is  com- 
lielled  to  protect  liimself  by  means  of  this  netting  during  the  time  the  mosquito  is  inclined 
to  bite. 

]iir<rely  coniinerciiil,  hut  both  arc  actiiatoJ  by  the  same  principle.  In¬ 
fection  is  prevented  by  exact  scientific  methods  and  treated  in  modern 
hospitals.  Thirty  years  a«ro  the  mortality  in  the  construction  camp 
Avas  per  cent,  while  now,  with  a  greater  force  at  work,  only  4  white 
men  have  died  during  two  years,  and  the  hospital  list  Avill  compare 
fiivorably  with  that  at  Panama. 

Xo  blame  can  attach  to  the  band  of  heroes  who  first  projected  and 
iried  to  construct  the  ^Madeira  and  ^Mamore  Pailway:  they  worked  in  ? 

the  dark.  Xo  one  can  deny  the  present  risk  to  health  from  too  ])ro-  | 

longed  residence  ami  activity  in  the  luxuriant  trojiics:  but  this  can  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  iigiiinst  the  work  itself,  or  to  cloud  the  mag-  j 


than  that  between  the  older  and  newer  theories  of  infection,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  older  and  newer  methods  of  combating  disease.  In  187S 
no  advance  had  been  made  over  the  hygienic  conditions  existing  along 
the  Panama  Pailroad  in  ISo.-).  or  along  the  canal  umler  the  French 
in  1880.  Malarial  fever  is  still  malarial  fever,  but  the  theory  of  it 
has  essentially  changed.  The  experiences  on  the  first  Madeira  and 
iMamore  Pailway  were  the  experiences  of  scores  of  other  construction 
com])anies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  To-day  the  Isthmian  Canal 
demonstrates  what  can  be  accomplished  b}’  aiiplied  In'giene,  and 
similar  results  are  obtained  by  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Pailway  in 
the  wilds  of  Prazil.  4'he  one  is  a  government  enterprise,  the  other  is 
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THE  HOSPITAL  OPERATING  ROOM. 

I'ompnriiig  work  of  construction  companies  on  the  frontier  a  Rcneration  or  more  hro  with  the 
spirit  actnatins^  civilization  to-day,  there  is  shown  a  wonderful  advance.  This  little  hospital 
1.600  miles  in  the  wilderness  is  as  completely  equipped  with  scientific  apparatus  as  any  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

fertile  plain  and  forest  which  can  not  now  be  reached  on  account  of 
natural  impediments  to  the  settler  and  agriculturist.  This  splendid 
stretch  of  territory  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Peru  is  one  of  them. 
Modern  science  and  engineering  skill  are  at  last  overcoming  even 
these  hitherto  insurmountahle  difficulties,  and  a  mighty  romance  of 
industrial  life  will  he  fulfilled  when  trade  and  commerce  find  an  easy 
road  along  the  short  *200  miles  of  the  ^fadeira  and  Mamore  Bailway. 


nificance  of  the  scheme  now  so  near  completion.  If  Colonel  Cm  kcii 
realized,  in  1808,  the  future  possibilities  of  the  country;  if,  in  1878, 
enthusiasm  was  still  more  keen  for  opening  a  practicable  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  heart  of  South  America  and  the  Amazon,  it  must  in  1010 
be  recognized  b\’  all  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  generation.  There  is  little  left  in  South 
America  unvisited  by  the  frontiersman ;  but  there  are  large  areas  of 
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KXEZrELA  olJ'ors  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
>pective  captain  of  industry,  as  well  as  those  <ri<rantic 
corporations  that,  having  done  so  much  to  make  the  Enited 
States  what  it  is.  are  already  looking  with  anxious  eyes 
for  new  fields  in  which  to  continue  their  interminable  activities. 

When  we  consider  the  vicissitudes  that  have  befallen  Venezuela 
from  the  time  that  Ojkda  was  fighting  the  Caribs  and  Caracas  was 
raided  by  the  buccaneers  to  recent  times,  we  can  not  help  but  be 
-truck  with  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  unfavorable  factors  it  has 
remained  prosperous  and  is  always  progressing. 

Let  us  pass,  for  the  present,  the  opj)oi-tunities  the  cultivation  of 
cofi'ee.  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  might  offer  and  skip  any  detailed 
reference  to  the  mighty  mineral  wealth 
concealed  in  this  wonderland  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  cattle. 

The  cry  of  warning  has  been  sounded  by 
our  industrial  giants,  whose  foresight  is 
their  secret  of  success,  and  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  study  should  convince  the  skeptical 
that  Avith'  the  restriction  of  our  prairie 
laiul  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the 
cowboy  will  be  relegated  to  the  region  of 
i-omance  and  his  country  filled  with  busy 
hordes  of  home  makers. 

The  crowding  of  the  cattle  land  has 
already  shown  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
future,  and  one  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretell  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fathers  of  our 
beef  industry  will  be  seeking  “  pastures  new.”  both  literally  and 
figuratively. 

Venezuela  as  a  virgin  field  for  American  enterprise  recommends 
itself.  First,  the  geographical  situation  of  Venezuela  gives  it  special 
importance  with  reference  to  the  United  States,  being  the  nearest 
point  where  such  extensive  plains  are  found.  The  prairies  stretch 
west  from  Barrancas  on  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  frontier  of 
Colombia  and  from  the  mountains  south  of  the  great  river  to  those 
that  parallel  the  northern  coast.  This  mighty  valley  of  a  thousand 
r-treams  born  of  the  Apure  and  Orinoco  is  estimated  to  contain 
405.020  square  kilometers. 

4S 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Stockman. 

THE  BREADFRUIT  TREE  IN  VENEZUELA. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  the  Indian  Areliipelatto  and  the  South  I’aoific  islantls,  i.s  found  in  Venezuela 
and  other  tropieal  Soiitli  American  countries.  The  tree  attains  a  heieht  of  30  or  40  feet.  It 
hears  glossy,  dark-green  leaves  from  1  to  3  feet  long,  and  a  spheroidal  fruit,  tisually  seedless, 
about  6  inches  in  diameter  which  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  fraxl.  When  not  rpiite 
ri|a‘  the  fruit  resembles  fresh  bread,  being  white  ami  mealy  ami  slightly  tart.  When  baked  it 
resembles  plantain.  Ireing  almost  tasteles.s.  It  is  also  prepared  for  friod  by  mixing  it  with 
cocoaiiiit  milk  and  serving  with  bananas.  As  the  tree  nrodiices  two  or  three  crops  annuallv 
and  the  several  varieties  bear  at  different  seasons,  the  fruit  can  be  obtained  the  greater  part  i>f 
the  year. 
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The  second  consideration  that  should  appeal  to  the  stock  raiser  is 
the  facility  with  which  cattle  could  he  shijiped  out  the  Orinoco  River 
durin'T  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  would  seem  that  this  method 
was  to  he  preferred  to  that  of  drivin*;  the  cattle  to  the  nearest  point 
on  the  (Jerman  railroad  and  freighting  them  to  Puerto  Cahello.  which 
is  the  mode*  at  present. 

Just  look  at  your  map  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  section 
that  can  he  made  one  of  the  greatest  cattle-producing  countries  of  the 
woild. 

The  first  view  of  the  llanos  crushes  the  sense  with  awe  like  the 
sudden  seeing  of  an  unexpected  ocean.  Crossing  the  mountains  there 
stretches  before  you  a  heaven-circled  plateau  of  deepest  golden  green, 
splotched  with  shining  silver  fi’om  shimmering  lagoons. 

A  might}’  sun  heats  down  in  glittering  sjilendor  on  the  scene. 
Trailing  herds  of  cattle  moving  like  ant  armies  [)ass  across  the  plains, 
while  nations  of  wild  white  birds  soar  athwart  the  skies.  Outlines 
of  deeper  green,  like  other  islands  in  a  verdant  sea.  mark  the  placing 
of  the  palm  forests,  while  here  and  there  spring  solitary  trees  that 
stand  like  sentinels  beyond  the  restless  herds.  'I'he  vastness  of  it  all 
mocks  the  measure  standards  of  the  mind,  filling  your  soul  with  that 
half  fear,  man's  reverence  to  nature  in  her  mightiness. 

The  grasses  in  this  country  are  not  excelled  in  their  nutritious 
qualities  by  any  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  wonderful  f/ranadHId. 
standing  like  broom  corn,  tall  Jind  tender,  is  born  of  the  showers  of 
spring,  while  cinjeft'rtf.  named  from  the  prairie  goose  that  feeds  on 
it,  and  lamhedora,  because  of  its  softness,  carpet  the  plains  with  a 
verdant  luxury  that  with'^tands  the  hottest  sun  of  the  dry  season. 

And  in  these  broad  esteros  the  cattle  can  always  find  water  hy 
following  the  lieds  of  the  stream.  At  times,  during  the  rains,  there 
is  too  much  water,  jRH’t  <>f  the  country  seeming  a  vast  sea,  hut  this 
serves  later  to  bring  forth  the  wonderful  growth  of  grasses  already 
mentioned. 

Live  stock  was  introduced  into  Venezuela  from  Andalusia  by  the 
first  Spanish  settlers,  and  as  early  as  1804  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  more  than  1.000.000  head  of  horned  cattle  and  nearly  :U)0.000 
horses  and  nitiles.  Within  eight  years,  to  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  independence,  these  had  increased  to  4,r)00.000,  but  in  the 
struggle  that  followed,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Bovaca,  August. 
1810,  which  signalized  the  end  of  Spanish  power,  it  was  natural  that 
the  herds,  being  the  easy  jirey  of  both  armies,  should  rapidly  decrease. 

In  fact,  the  cattle  industry  might  lie  likened  to  a  barometer  telling 
of  peace  and  war  in  the  Republic. 

In  1823  the  total  numher  of  cattle  in  Venezuela  had  been  rediicc'd 
to  2.-»0.000  head.  However,  conditions  are  so  favoralile  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  that  they  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  a  growing  export  trade  of 
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cattle,  hides,  and  skins  had  l)ec()ine  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth.  In 
1S:11  some  l.S-i.')  heatl  and  Tti.OOO  hides  were  exported,  while  fifteen 
years  later  the  exports  were  1().127  head,  an  averafre  increase  of  al)ont 
1.000  a  year,  anti  in  the  same  year  over  400.000  hides  were  exported. 
'I'he  nnmher  of  cattle  sent  out  of  the  country  from  1847  until  IS-ir) 
varied  between  1:1.000  and  l.I.OOO  a  year,  but  in  the  early  sixties  the 
herds  weie  decimated  by  the  ''  pe-ste."  as  the  natives  call  a  disease  not 
scientifically  explained. 

'Fhere  is  a  curious  story  told  of  the  origin  of  this  contagion,  which 
attributes  it  to  Providence,  sent  as  a  scourge  to  i)ttnish  one  Tokkaeva. 
who  was  a  jnince  of  the  jdains.  ntimbering  his  herds  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  but  being  more  interested  in  his  horses,  of  which  he  had  great 
numbers  and  of  the  finest  breeds.  One  day  while  showing  a  friend 
the  products  of  his  ranch  they  stood  on  a  small  hill  to  watch  what 
seemed  an  army  of  stallions  and  mares  passing  by.  Tohhai.va  turned 
to  his  friend,  saying.  “’Think  yon  I  shall  ever  want  foi’  horses 
"  Xi  tpie  I>iox  (jHtcra!"  (Not  even  by  (lod's  will).  The  llaneros  tell 
that  shortly  after  uttering  this  blasphemy  a  mysterious  disease  ap¬ 
peared  amonir  his  horses  and  spread,  becoming  general  thronghont 
the  countryside.  Within  two  years  he  was  destitute.  Thus  l)egan 
the  pexte. 

Hut  the  evil  passed,  and  in  1888  we  have  the  number  of  horned 
cattle  in  Venezuela  given  as  about  8.500.000.  and  the  exports  back  to 
nearly  normal  figures.  Looking  at  more  recent  reports,  we  find  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1004-5  more  than  80.000  head  of  cattle,  with  a 
valtie  of  over  O.OOO.OOO  bolivars  (5  bolivars  IxMiig  almost  a  dollar), 
were  shipped,  while  in  1005-(i  the  high-water  mark  was  reachc'd  and 
irttle  under  1'20.000  head  were  exported,  valued  at  s.C.00.000  bolivars. 
Of  course,  the  recent  diflicnlties  have  had  their  etl'ecf.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1008-0  the  value  of  steers  exported  was  something  over 
1.000.000  bolivars.  Ilowevei’.  those  turlndent  times  are  forever 
passed,  we  hope,  and  the  future  shottld  hold  nothing  but  peace  and 
plenty  for  the  people  of  this  land. 

To  digress  from  dull  figures,  a  de.scription  of  "a  bold  maneuver" 
in  handling  cattle  in  this  country  is  timely.  T  give  it  in  the  old- 
fashion  phrases  of  Ivamox  Pakz.  a  son  of  the  (Ireat  ('owboy  (leneral 
and  first  President  of  the  Keptiblic. 

Another  inetliod  of  arrestiiifi  a  tiull  in  his  tli>;ht  is  l».v  a  liold  maneuver  termed 
“eolear,"  and  which  consists  (»f  jivailin;;  lliemseives  <if  ihe  ioiimal's  tail  to  ovtn- 
throw  him  when  at  fail  s]XH‘d:  l»nt  this  is  not  easy  of  accom|ilishmenl.  as  the 
Indl  has  then  snch  entire  frecHlom  of  movement.  The  liorse  also  must  la*  tier- 
fwtl.v  well  trained  to  tlu'  hazardous  nndert.akinjis  and  shonld  ol)e.v  instantl.v 
the  slightest  pull  of  the  bit,  for  if  the  Inill  turns  suddenly  upon  his  pnrsn<>r.  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  horse  will  la*  seriously  wounded.  The  rider 
first  jiallops  dost'  to  tlu'  rt*ar  of  the  l»nll  and.  seizing  his  tail  with  one  hand,  jrives 
it  a  turn  or  two  around  his  wrist  to  prc'vent  its  slipping;.  When  thus  prepared  he 
urges  his  horse  forward  until  the  lieads  of  tlie  two  animals  are  on  it  “dead 
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ln'iit,”  then  quickly  turiiiii}'  in  uii  tililiqnc  dim  tioii,  and  cxtu  tiiifi  all  Ids  strt‘iif;tli, 
la‘  pulls  tin*  luill  Inward  Idin,  luit  dues  not  rcliiaiuisli  Ids  liold  uidil  lu*  ix'rccivcs 
that  tlie  enoniy  is  tnttcrin;;,  wlicu  lie  is  easily  nvertliniwu  frnui  tlu*  >rreat  im¬ 
petus  iiuiiarttHl  l»y  their  rapid  pace.  Some  lueii  are  so  <lexterous  that  tliey  can 
“eolear”  witli  both  hands  at  tlie  same  time,  wideh  m*eessiirily  Kives  jireater 
IK)wer.  euahliiit;  the  rider  to  hriii;;  1dm  down  mucli  more  readily.  Tlie  liorse  in 
this  ease,  left  to  his  own  well-taufrht  fiuidaiiee,  assists  tlie  maueuvi*rs  of  his  master, 
pushiii;;  forward  at  the  instant  he  itereeives  that  his  master  is  prepared  for  the 
pull  and  tnrniiit;  aliout  also  at  tlie  rijilit  moment.  *  *  ♦  jf  p„,  powerful  re¬ 

sistance  is  ofl'ered  at  the  ontsi't  li.v  the  hull,  as  is  sometimes  the  casi*.  tlie 
rider  still  clinjrs  to  the  tail  of  his  adversary  and  throwint;  himself  oil'  the  horse 
while  at  full  spet>d.  the  impetus,  comhined  with  his  weifiht  and  streiifith.  never 
fail  ill  hrin^int;  tlie  hull  like  a  fallen  t'iaiit  to  the  t;rouud :  then  the  man,  (pdckly 
drawiiifr  the  tail  between  the  hind  lejis,  awaits  tlie  arrival  of  his  companions  to 
assist  in  securint;  the  jirize. 

'I’he  author  is  justified  in  calliiijr  this  a  ‘‘bold  luaneuver.”  With  a 
kuowledfre  of  our  own  cattle  eouiitrv,  it  is  to  he  doulited  if  the  most 
“experienced  hand"  would  try  the  above  method  of  “throwinir"  :i 
steer. 

The  cattle  in  Venezuela  are  the  de.scendants  of  the  orijrinal  stock 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  as  in  the  Arjren- 
time  llepiihlic.  except  some  tentative  efforts  hv  (leneral  ('i!i:si*o.  when 
he  was  I’resident,  and  one  oi‘  two  otheis.  wliich  met  with  little  success 
for  various  leasons.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  hut  that  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  hlcMided  hulls  a  jrreat  improvement  in  the  bovine  stock 
could  he  effected  that  would  result  in  a  distinct  financial  irain  to  the 
exporter.  Xeedless  to  say  there  are  many  othei’  ways  of  increasin;Lr 
the  income  from  a  ranch  by  introdwcini;  modern  husine.ss  methods 
here. 

'I'lie  llanero  is  a  picturesejue  type,  cousin  to  our  cowboy,  hut  on  the 
whole  more  peaceful.  With  his  red  and  blue  tohija,  broad  brim  felt 
hat.  and  trousers  wide  at  the  shoe  tojis  and  narrow  at  the  knee,  like  a 
sailor's,  mounted  he  makes  a  stiikin<r  picture  on  the  plains.  There  is 
no  more  fearless  rider  and  his  dexterity  in  the  pursuit  of  his  perilous 
profession  is  proverbial.  lie  sometimes  carries  an  ancient  carbine, 
hut  ammunition  is  scarce  and  the  (idriocliti,  a  lance  used  in  handlinjr 
tlu*  hulls,  is  as  much  a  jiart  of  his  outfit  as  his  lasso,  lirave  as  these 
wild  ridi'rs  are  by  day  and  on  their  horses,  they  are  cowards  indeed  at 
nijrht.  helievin<r  that  the  will-o'-the-wisp  (hola  de  fue<;o)  seen  so  often 
on  the  llanos  at  ni^flit.  is  the  soul  of  Leon  de  Aoi  ikre.  who  had  come 
to  the  continent  with  Pizzarro  across  the  Andes  to  navijrate  the 
Amazon  and  then  turned  traitor  ajfainst  the  Spanish  authority  and 
rava<rud  these  jilains.  a  very  land  jiirate.  Deserted  liy  all  save  hi> 
daughter,  he  killed  her  so  that  none  mi<rht  say  she  was  the  offsprinjr 
of  a  traitor.  Awhile  he  wandered  the  forests  alone,  lint  at  last  was 
captured,  huii'r.  drawn,  and  (piartered.  and  the  llaneros  will  tell  you 
that  if  you  will  look  closely  at  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  Aci  iRRE  suffering  eternal  punishment. 


1  STATUE  OF  GENERAL  PAEZ,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

I  Jos^  .\iitonin  n  fiiinous  KCiieriil  and  I'residi'nt  of  tlie  Ropiihlic  of  Venezutdn.  was  boni 

S  .lime  1:1.  ITiK).  and  died  in  the  City  of  New  York.  May  7.  1h73.  on  ins  return  from  a  trip  to 

I  Enrofa-  and  North  Ameriea.  As  a  lieutenant  in  eoniniand  of  (Jeneral  Bolivar's  cavalry, 

1  he  ttreatly  distiiiKnished  himself  hy  catitiirinK.  with  a  detachment  of  50  cavalrymen,  a 

3  fleet  of  Spanish  transiairts,  this  beintr  the  only  ease  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history  of 

•  the  capture  of  a  fleet  of  ships  by  a  body  of  cavalry. 
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Wv  ciui  not  leave  this  eoiiiilry  without  a  reference  to  the  mirage, 
that  curious  pheiioinenoii  of  suspension  so  fre<pient  here.  Humboldt 
ci‘os.'e(l  this  countrv  in  ISOO  and  s])eaks  of  >eeinj^  thi>  wonderful  sight 
then.  Covering  the  ground  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  one 
found  almost  the  same  pietuie  in  almost  the  >ame  place — Calahozo. 
an  ancient  city  stamling  in  the  center  of  the  grass  country.  The  sun 
was  in  its  zenith,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  while  the  mules  ambled 
slowly  along  in  the  heat  to  where  the  city  >tood.  the  house's  clustering 
round  the  church  seeming  some  old  castle  set  upon  the  ])laiu.  'I'liis 
point  held  our  attention.  Suddenly  to  the  east  the  country  was 
flooded  with  watei-  of  lightest  blue,  cutting  the  trunks  of  the  jialm 
trees  li  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  a  mere  of  gently  moving  waves, 
you  thought,  and  with  hope  of  watei’  it  might  have  lured  you  on;  but 
when  two  cows  apjieared  suspended  aliove  the  horizon,  you  knew  it 
was  nature  in  a  merry  mood  mocking  you  as  a  magician.  And  what 
made  it  more  mysterious  was  that  you  saw  no  cattle  on  the  prairie 
jiroper.  Horses  and  cattle  are  sometimes  seen  inverted  in  the  air. 
Once  encountered  in  a  di’V  desert  country,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  mirage  filled  the  hearts  of  the  hopeless  with  joy  only  to  lure  them 
so  often  to  a  fruitless,  fatal  march,  foi’  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  that 
it  must  be  an  optical  illusion,  the  inviting  waters  almost  tempted  us 
away  fi’oin  the  town,  our  destination. 

'I'o  get  back  to  the  practical,  it  might  be  that  a  packing  house  es¬ 
tablished  at  some  suitable  point  on  the  Orinoco  would  be  a  jiaying 
lirojiosition.  An  expert  looking  over  the  ground  could  (luickly  tell 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  establisli  a  plant  wheie  the  beeves  could 
be  locally  treated  and  then  shipjied  in  cold  storage,  or  if  it  would  be 
jireferable  to  continue  shipj)ing  them  on  the  hoof,  as  is  now  done, 
^lany  circumstances  wouhl  have  a  bearing  on  this  point  and  it  could 
not  be  decided  without  a  thorough  investigation  of  conditions,  so  it  is 
entered  here  merely  as  a  suggestion. 

The  government  monopoly  of  salt  would  have  some  bearing  on  the 
matter,  and  where  the  oflicials  are  so  anxious  to  interest  foreign  cap¬ 
ital  matters  might  be  arranged. 

'I'liis  arti(‘le  is  put  forwar<l  with  the  idea  of  turning  thoughts  to 
that  treasure  house  standing  just  beyond  our  door. 

Only  one  source  of  wealth  is  treated  of.  but  this  country  contains 
many  others,  and  already  we  can  be  said  to  be  commercially  allied  to 
Venezuela,  for  it  is  the  only  country  below  the  Isthmus  where  our 
own  shijis  carry  the  most  of  our  imports  and  exports. 

In  Venezuela  one  is  everywhere  ti’eated  with  the  greatest  consider¬ 
ation  and  kindness  and  everyone,  from  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  to  the  casual  companion  of  the  wayside  inn.  is  most  thoughtful. 

And  one  can  look  forward  with  lively  anticijiation  to  visiting  this 
land  that  holds  a  thousand  interests  alike  for  the  student  of  nature 
and  the  pioneer  of  trade. 


NEW  HOTELS  IN  CUBA 


TKAXSI'OIkTATIOX  foinpaiiios  operatiiijr  rail  and  stoani>liip 
lines  to  Cnha,  basing  their  jndfrinent  on  reports  sent  in  from 
their  various  oUices,  have  foretold  for  the  winter  of  1!)0!)-10 
(Xovemher-April )  the  heaviest  tourist  travel  to  this  island 
yet  recorded.  It  ajipears  that  the  desirahle  resnlts  of  advertising, 
not  so  largely  done  hy  companies  in  C'nha  as  hy  those  .Vmerican 
tourist  agencies  and  railroad  and  steamship  companies  which  co¬ 


hotel  MIR.\MAR,  HAVANA. 

Located  at  the  juncture  of  the  Malecon  and  the  Prado,  the  popular  promenades  of  the  city,  it  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  city’s  business  men  who  come  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of  rest  after  the 
day’s  labors,  and  of  the  tourists  of  both  sexes  who  come  to  the  island  in  large  numbers  during 
the  winter,  ft  is  located  directly  opposite  the  band  stand  at  the  f<K>t  of  the  Prado,  where 
concerts  are  given  during  the  week,  and  faces  Morro  Castle,  which  guards  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  harbor. 

operate  with  them,  are  now  making  themselves  evident  in  flattering 
ratio  to  the  outlay  found  necessar}’  to  make  the  attractions  of  Cnha 
as  a  winter  resort  somewhat  known.  Moreover,  transportation  fticil- 
ities  to  and  through  the  island  have  improved,  as  well  as  increased, 
and  most  influential  in  swelling  the  numhers  of  visitors,  the  hotel 
iiccommodations  open  to  them  not  only  in  Havana  itself  hut  also 
in  the  provinces,  are  vastly  superior  now  to  what  they  were  even  last 


"  Ity  I.  A.  Wiifflit.  editor  of  the  Cuba  Magazine,  Caiiiaguey,  Cub.i. 
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reason,  to  i^ay  nothing  at  all  of  five  years  past,  when  the  Inglaterra 
was  accepted  as  ne  ultra,  to  suggest  improvement  on  which  was 
little  short  of  vandalic. 

W.  T.  Burbridce,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  furnish 
Havana  with  a  hotel  acceptable  to  the  class  of  persons  who  demand 
luxury  in  comforts  during  even  a  limited  sojourn  anywhere.  He 
opened  the  Miramar,  and  it  retains  the  popular  favor  at  once  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  It  is  the  Dehnonico  as  well  as  the  Martin's  of 
Havana.  Its  location  is  ideal,  for  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Prado, 
where  that  famous  drive  comes  down  to  the  sea.  meeting  the  water¬ 
front  boulevard  (Malecon)  at  the  band  stand  by  Punta  Castle,  tur- 
reted,  gray,  and  picturesque.  Miramar  is  small.  It  is  a  bonboniere 
of  a  hotel,  with  rcKims  enough  to  accommodate  only  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  wealthiest  visitors  to  Cuba.  The  dining  room 
of  the  Miramar  is  the  handsomest  in  the  island.  On  its  walls  are 
panel  paintings,  by  A.  Rodriguez  Morel,  so  e-xipiisite  in  coloring  one 
overlooks  their  faulty  drawing.  At  the  end  of  the  salon  is  a  raised 
gallery,  which  musicians  occupy  during  dinner.  Nevertheless,  at¬ 
tractive  as  it  is,  this  dining  nHun  is  tleserted  save  in  stormy  weather, 
for  guests  prefer  the  terrace  or  the  gardens. 

The  terrace  is  the  rendezvous  esjiecially  of  foreign  residents  at 
the  hour  when  the  sun  goes  down  beyond  Vedado,  lighting  all  the 
intervening  sea  and  the  sky  above  to  the  zenith  with  Haring  color. 
At  the  jiolished  tables  of  native  hard  woods  arranged  along  all  the 
seaward  side  of  the  hotel  one  may  find,  between  '>  and  (>  on  any  after¬ 
noon.  the  leading  business  men  of  Havana;  they  are  as  unfailing  in 
attenelance  as  the  habitues  of  a  favorite  club.  Here,  too.  ladies,  come 
from  shopping  or  their  afternoon  drive  for  an  ice  or  tea.  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  to  chat  together.  Before  them  passes  as  on  parado 
along  Malecon  the  endless  chain  of  conveyances  in  which  all  Havana 
is  “taking  the  air  “  at  the  sunset  hour.  Steamers  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  iiort  negotiate  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  harbor  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  driveway;  or,  again,  it  is  a  white-sailed  schooner  beat¬ 
ing  in  under  Cabanas,  whose  moss-patched  walls  glow  pink  in  the 
evening  light.  As  the  southern  night  falls,  thick  and  qiiickly  whirl¬ 
ing  carriages  and  automobiles  seen  from  Miramar  become  animated 
silhouettes  against  a  burning  background  in  the  west.  M'hen  the 
(lame  of  sunset  burns  low  and  out  their  lamps  are  lighted  till  in  the 
darkness  the}’  seem  each  a  link  in  a  running  chain  of  intermittent 
glow.  Now  and  then  a  touring  car  drawing  up  at  the  curb  turns 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  its  searchlight  upon  those  at  table.  They  sit 
long.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  to  sea  and  over  its 
wide  waters  the  thoughts  of  the  frequenters  of  Miramar  go  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  hour  they  share  together  on  its  terrace.  All  alike  feel  the 
charm  of  that  rare  period  in  their  day;  they  will  remember  it  through 


j 


HOIEL  .SEVILLA,  HAVANA. 

Situated  near  the  Central  Park,  it  has  t)eeome  a  popular  stopping  plaee  for  eommereial 
men  or  those  on  pleasure  bent  who  visit  the  eity  ami  who  desire  to  obtain  the  high  class 
of  accommodations  to  which  tliey  are  accustomed  in  the  larger  northern  cities. 

saiuletl  arena  littered  with  chairs  .so  placed  that  the  crowd  may  view 
moving  pictures  thrown  on  a  screen  above — all  out  in  the  balmy, 
open  air.  The  picture  these  gardens  present,  especially  of  a  Sunday 
night  when  “  all  the  world  ”  brings  his  lady  along,  is  more  varied  and 
more  interesting  than  any  the  cinemetograph  throws. 

The  Sevilla  was  Havana’s  second  really  good  hotel.  It  stands 
opjiosite  the  great  palace  erected  by  the  clerks  of  commerce  for  their 
"  club.  It  is  within  a  block  of  the  Prado.  The  building  has  a  touch 

of  the  Moorish.  Its  architecture  is  eminently  suited  to  Cuba’s  cli¬ 
mate.  The  corridors  are  tiled,  white  walled,  high  ceiled,  and  cool. 
The  rooms  have  all  these  desirable  qualities.  The  dining  room  is 


NEW  HOTELS  IN  CUBA. 


years  and  distance,  when  they  have  scattered  whence  they  came — 
to  England,  to  Canada,  to  (lermany,  and  Carolina — yet  none  could 
explain  it  if  they  tried.  lyhatever  it  is  it  is  iieculiar  to  that  partic¬ 
ular  place  only  at  sunset  and  through  the  twilight  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing;  when  the  maitre  d'hote^  motions  on  the  electric  lamps  in  the 
portico  ceiling  the  spell  vanishes  in  the  flash  and  the  terrace  is  at  once 
deserted  In*  the  initiated  in  favor  of  outsiders  who  prize  it  solely  for 
the  excellence  of  its  beverages  and  of  the  course  dinners  which  may  Ix' 
served  there,  or  in  the  gardens  where  little  red  lamps  burn  on  tables 
in  rustic  pagodas  and  arranged  along  balconies  overlooking  a  small 
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l)k‘nsant  and  airy.  Last  season,  under  the  management  of  C’ol.  A.  E. 
Dick,  tlie  Sevilla  attained  a  place  peculiarly  its  own  in  Havana's 
regard.  It  was  at  the  Sevilla  that  the  foreign  colonies  and  TIavanese 
society  united  with  the  guests  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  Birthday  at  a 
dinner  which  brought  out  more  gcM)d-looking  women  in  handsomer 
gowns  than  had  lieen  seen  together  on  any  one  occasion  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  beau  present.  Colonel  Dick  will  not  return 
this  coming  winter,  and  no  plans  for  any  similar  entertainments  have 
Ix'en  announced. 

Hotel  Plaza,  angling  up  to  Central  Park  at  the  corner  of  Zulueta 
and  Xeptuno  streets,  has  not  had  a  dull  day  during  the  summer,  for 
it  has  attracted  to  itself  the  best  elements  of  what  might  he  called  a 
jiermanent  floating  population — Americans  and  English,  men  and 
their  wives,  who  do  not  keep  house,  hut  board  at  whatever  hotel 
afl'ords  the  most  gayety.  The  Plaza  is  also  widely  and  favorably 
known  among  traveling  business  men  who  visit  Cuba  from  time  to 
time.  Cajit.  Walter  Fletcher  Sjiitii  has  secured  control  of  the 
establishment. 

The  Plaza  is  unique  among  (hiha's  hotels  in  that  it  has  its  dining 
room  on  the  top  floor,  overlooking  the  lively  square  of  Central  Park 
through  wide  and  numerous  windows.  This  salon  is  converted  from 
tinu*  to  time  into  a  ballroom.  It  was  here  that  the  charity  hall  was 
given  when  the  hotel  was  about  to  open  its  doors  to  the  public. 

The  Plaza  is  the  most  beautiful  of  Havana's  large  hostelries.  It 
is  also  the  most  completely  e(iuii)pe<l.  and  the  details  of  its  interior 
decoration  and  service  are  in  the  best  taste.  It  was  modele<l  through¬ 
out  after  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  Xew  York,  and  its  silver,  china,  glass¬ 
ware.  etc.,  came  from  the  factories  which  supplied  its  namesake. 

The  Plaza,  until  very  recently,  completely  humbled  the  famous  old 
Inglaterra.  looking  tipon  Central  Park  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
Inglaterra's  owners,  however,  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  closed 
that  house  this  summer  and  have  been  very  busy  adding  a  toj)  story, 
remodeling  and  refitting  it  throughout.  It  will  be  open  for  business 
by  the  time  the  coming  season  is  well  on. 

The  Pasaje,  a  hotel  (>wned  by  the  same  persons  who  own  the 
Sevilla,  and  the  Inglaterra  as  well,  is  enlarging  and  bettering  itself 
as  far  as  is  possible.  The,  Telegrafo,  Florida,  and  the  (Irand  Hotel 
Havana  remain  as  they  were.  Neither  has  the  Louvre,  on  San  Rafael 
street,  which  never  loses  a  friend  really  acquainted  with  its  ex¬ 
cellencies,  shown  any  activity’  calculated  to  acquire  new  patrons;  the 
fact  is,  this  house,  little  known  save  to  the  experienced  traveler  in 
Cuba,  has  not  room  for  more  than  its  present  clientele. 

Hotel  Ti’otcha  is  in  Vedado,  the  salubrious  and  aristocratic  suburb 
which  has  develoi)ed.  especially  since  the  advent  of  the  electric  street¬ 
car  line,  on  the  seashore  west  of  the  city  proper.  The  liotel,  like  the 


ENTRANCE  LOBBY,  HOTEL  PLAZA,  HAVANA. 

The  lobby  opens  toward  Central  Park.  The  hotel  is  modeled  after  the  famous  Plazti  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  and  maintains  the  same  high  standard  for  comfort  and  elegance. 
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(lilinty  blia*  iiiul  pink  and  jiiirple  villas  which  siiiTonnd  it.  is  embow¬ 
ered  in  pirdens.  It  is  a  rambling,  peculiar  structure,  consisting  of 
three  parts,  tlie  main  edifice  and  two  annexes,  known,  according  to 
the  custom  here  of  bestowing  definite  names  on  buildings,  as  “Wash¬ 
ington  "  and  ”  Eden." 

The  Trotcha  figures  in  Cuban-American  history.  It  was  here  that 
the  committee  on  evacuation  had  its  lodging  during  negotiations 
ending  the  Spanish- American  war.  Later,  just  prior  to  his  removal 
to  the  jRihice,  Governor  Brooks  ruled  Cuba  from  (piarters  in  Hotel 
Trotcha.  After  his  departure  his  leading  officers  remained.  The 
Trotcha  has,  ever  since,  been  the  favorite  hotel  of  army  and  navy 
personages  visiting  Cuba,  as  well  as  of  foreign  diplomats  and  visit¬ 
ing  embassies. 

The  era  of  improvement  in  hotels  is  working  reformation  even  out¬ 
side  Havana.  At  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  Casa  Granda  has  found  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  its  present  (juarters  on  Cespedes  Bark,  adjoining 
(he  San  Carlos  Club  on  one  hand  and  near  to  the  cathedral  on  the 
other.  This  hotel  was  a  godsend  to  Santiago;  it  is  kept  spotlessly 
clean  throughout,  and  baths  are  available.  The  cuisine  is  excellent, 
and  the  ul  fi‘t\sco  dining  room,  on  a  very  wide  balcony  overlooking 
the  jirincipal  plaza  of  town,  is  delightful.  It  is  the  favorite  lounging 
place  of  leading  Americans  and  English  in  the  oriental  capital. 
Directly  opiiosite  is  Hotel  Venus,  the  best  known,  along  with  Ha¬ 
vana's  Inglaterra,  among  all  hotels  in  the  country;  the  Venus  has 
kept  the  pace  and  recently  made  extensive  improvements. 

At  Camaguey,  the  Cuba  Company's  hotel  Camaguey  has  recently 
changed  management.  This  hotel  is  the  largest  in  Cuba,  for  the 
building  it  occupies  covers  a  city  block;  it  was  originally  a  Spanish 
barracks.  Its  patio  is  a  brilliant  tropical  garden,  where  one  may 
pluck  in  the  open  the  same  purple  orchids  one  pays  each  for  in 
New  York.  The  corridors  of  this  hotel  are  so  wide  six  horsemen 
could  ride  their  length  abreast.  The  rooms  are  furnished  plainly,  in 
excellent  taste.  Plenty  of  pure  water  is  supplied  by  an  artesian 
well.  In  the  rear  the  hotel  has  its  own  vegetable  garden  and  chicken 
yard.  Emits  are  always  on  hand.  The  railroad  company,  which 
owns  it,  operates  this  hotel  not  so  much  to  make  money  from  it  as 
to  make  travel  on  the  Santiago  through  line  from  Havana  com¬ 
fortable.  Travelers  break  the  trip  from  Havana  to  Oriente  with  a 
day's  stop  in  Camaguey.  noted  for  its  hoary  churches  and  its  interest¬ 
ing  role  in  American  history. 

Away  out  west,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  City,  Hotel  Ricardo  has  been 
rebuilt.  It  was  formei'ly  a  ramshackle  frame,  good  as  provincial 
hotels  went,  but  hardly  satisfying  to  exacting  visitors.  Xow  it  is  a 
good-looking  concrete-block  building,  with  tiled  floors,  running  water, 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and,  among  its  chamber  furniture,  great  cedar- 


HOTEL  INQLATERRA,  HAVANA. 
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lined  wardrobes  that  perfimie  the  entire  room  when  opened.  The 
dininjf  room  has  been  rearranged  and  the  cuisine  is  planned  to  suit 
foreigners.  The  Ricardo  anticipates  the  arrival  there  of  many 
parties  of  Americans  touring  en  automohile  this  winter,  now  that 
the  *•  cart  roads  of  ^Mister  Maooox  " — macadamized  government  high¬ 
ways — are  completed  through  from  Havana  to  Guane.  making  access¬ 
ible  from  Rinar  del  Rio  Cit}’  all  the  strange,  rock -encircled  valleys  of 
the  weird  northwest. 

The  list  of  Cuban  hotels  w'ould  indeed  be  incomplete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  Hotel  Campoamar  (Field  of  Love)  in  Cojimar,  a  little  town 


HOTEL  RICARDO,  PINAR  DEL  RIO,  Cl’BA. 

This  hotel  has  recently  been  rebuilt  and  now  contains  all  the  modern  improvements  of  a  first- 
class  hotel.  It  is  the  leadiiiK  hotel  of  the  western  province,  which  can  now  be  easily  reached 
since  the  completion  of  the  new  macadamized  roads, 

acro.ss  Havana  Harbor,  and  2  miles  eastward  on  the  coast  as  the 
crow  flies.  ^Miile  somewhat  inconvenient  of  acwss,  perhaps,  except 
to  those  traveling  with  motor  cars,  its  wonderful  situation  and  fine 
rooms  and  baths  make  it  an  ideal  spot  to  w'aste  a  week  in  healthful 
indolence. 

Into  the  little  harbor  rolling  away  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on 
which  the  hotel  stands,  the  British  sailed  in  17G2,  and  from  here 
began  the  attack  that  was  to  give  them  possession  of  Havana  for  a 
year.  Now  a  fishing  fleet  makes  sail  at  dawn  from  the  same  harbor, 
returning  with  shining  silver  freight  to  feed  the  Capital. 


HOTEL  CAMAQUEY,  CAMAGUEY,  CUBA. 

This  is  the  largest  hotel  in  Ciiha.  eovering  the  area  of  aeity  bloek.  It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  patio 
,  tilled  with  tropieal  fruits  and  flowers.  It  is  a  favorite  stopping  plaee  for  travelers  passing  through 

the  island. 
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A  TRIP  TO  PAULO  AFFONSO 
FALLS  IN  BRAZIL"  '/ 
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lEAV  tourists  over  have  more  than  a  <rlanee  of  a  very  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  Brazil,  as  they  travel  hv  large  steamers  which  only 
touch  at  the  more  important  coast  cities  ami  they  accept, 
without  question,  the  volunteered  advice  of  resident  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  never  traveled  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
d'hese  speak  as  if  from  personal  knowledge,  though  in  reality  falsely, 
of  the  difficulties,  if  not  danger,  to  such  travel. 

Though  there  is  individuality  in  all  cities,  more  striking  in  some 
than  in  others,  yet  after  all,  as  a  result  of  civilization,  there  is  so 
marked  a  similarity  that  one  soon  tires  of  most  foreigii  cities.  This 
jnonotony  seldom  extends  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  a  country,  at 
least  not  in  Brazil  which  abounds  in 
enchanting  scenery,  remarkable  plants, 
flowers,  and  animals,  and  marvelous 
works  of  nature,  giving  to  the  traveler  a 
new  sensation  at  every  turn.  Such  is  the 
etl'ect  of  a  trip  to  the  Patdo  Alfonso  Falls. 

To  reach  Paulo  AHonso  Falls  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  a  coastwi.se  ves.sel  from  Per¬ 
nambuco  t)r  Bahia  to  Penedo,  about 
miles  uj)  the  wonderful  San  Francisco 
Kiver,  which  is  navigable,  excej)!  for  a 
short  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  falls, 
for  over  1.000  miles  into  Brazil,  and  is 
full  of  interest  from  mouth  to  .source. 
Penedo  is  the  second  largest  citv  in  the 


8AN  FRANCISCO  RIVER  IN  BRAZIL. 


State  of  Alagoas.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  for 
ocean-going  vessels  and  being  a  federal  customs  port,  it  is  quite  an 
important  commercial  center.  It  controls  the  trade  of  the  lower 
San  Francisco  and  furnishes  to  the  adjacent  territory  provisions  and 
manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  rice,  beans,  sugar,  cotton,  hides, 
and  skins,  which  it  ships  to  the  larger  Brazilian  centers,  though  it 
sometimes  exports  direct. 

Viewed  from  the  anchorage,  the  city  of  Penedo  is  quite  i^ictur- 
esquelv  located  on  ground  sloping  upward  from  the  river.  Its 
several  churches  towering  above  its  many  coloi'ed  stucco  buildings, 

"  By  Honorable  II.  AV.  Fcrnkss.  United  States  Minister  to  Haiti.  Bbotograplis 
by  tile  author. 
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chiefl}"  one  storied,  break  the  sky  line  and  jiive  a  most  pleasing  effect 
to  the  picture.  Along  the  water  front  are  moored  various  types  of 
water  craft,  some  of  which,  as  they  are  peculiar  to  the  section,  attract 
particular  attention. 

Almost  opposite  Penedo  is  the  ancient  town  of  Villa-Nova  in  the 
State  of  Sergipe.  The  town  is  said  to  have  once  been  an  important 
place,  but  now  chiefly  consists  of  tumble-down  houses.  A  large  rice- 
hulling  factory  is,  however,  located  here,  also  large  cotton-seed  and 
castor-oil  factories  and  a  cotton  gin.  The  products  of  these  factories 
are  shipped  to  near-by  towns. 

From  I’enedo  to  Piranhas,  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  lower 
San  Francisco,  or  that  part  of  the  river  below  the  falls  district,  one 


THE  QUAY  AT  PENEDO,  BRAZIL. 

Penedo  is  the  seeond  largest  city  of  the  State  of  Alagoas.  Situated  on  the  San  Francisco  River,  about 
30  miles  from  Bahia  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  fur  ocean-going  vessels,  it  is  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  center  and  has  a  large  export  trade. 

has  choice  of  making  the  trip  either  by  small  double-decked  light- 
draft  stern-wheel  steamer,  which  makes  a  round  trip  once  a  week, 
or  by  a  locally  built  native  sailboat  called  “  canoa.” 

Canoa  is  Portuguese  (the  language  of  Brazil)  for  canoe,  which  it 
resembles  in  outline,  but  differs  therefrom  in  having  in  the  forward 
third  a  peculiarly  shaped  jialm-leaf -thatched  cabin  with  dovecot-like 
windows  painted  a  dark  color,  contrasting  with  the  other  woodwork. 
Other  than  a  shelf-like  affair  running  around  on  a  leA’el  with  the 
windows  and  used  either  as  seat  or  bunk,  as  occasion  warrants,  the 
cabin  has  no  furnishings.  The  rest  of  the  boat,  except  an  area  over 
the  rudder  on  which  stands  the  helmsman,  and  the  small  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  built-in  box  filled  with  sand,  on  which  the  cooking  is  done. 
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is  iitilizi'd  as  car^o  space  and  is  suHicient  to  cany  from  10  to  20 
horses  or  oxen,  packed  crosswise  like  sardines. 

The  size  and  character  of  the  boat  does  not  appeal  to  our  idea  of 
a  canoe.  Such  a  boat,  with  its  crew  of  two  men,  can  be  chartered  at 
a  reasonable  fi<rtire.  while  frequently  a  passage  can  be  arranged  for 
at  a  reduction  on  steamer  rates. 

AVhether  to  take  steamer  or  canoa  is  difficult  to  advise;  that  would 
dejHMid  ujion  the  temperament  of  the  traveler,  the  company,  and  the 
circumstances.  In  the  various  trips  of  the  writer,  steamer  or  canoa 
has  been  used,  in  accord  with  mood  or  necessity.  As  to  time,  one 
method  is  about  as  quick  as  the  other,  each  consuming  two  days  in 


CANOA  CNDER  FULL  SAIL. 

This  native  boat  is  much  used  for  transporting  freight  and  passengers  on  the  large  rivers  of 
Brazil.  The  forward  part  contains  a  cabin  for  the  use  of  passengers,  and  the  balance  of  the 
boat  is  used  for  freight.  On  the  way  to  I’aulo  Affonso  Falls  the  winil  blows  upstream  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime,  and  the  boats  often  make  better  time  than  the  regular  steamers.  On  the  : 

return  trip,  the  voyage  is  made  downstream  at  night,  the  current  being  e.xtremely  swift 
and  the  wind  eeasing  to  blow  after  sundown,  ' 

going  the  loO  miles,  and  like  time  in  returning.  The  steamer  re¬ 
mains  at  Piranhas  but  one  day,  so  that,  unless  it  is  desired  to  consume  i 

a  week  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  falls,  the  canoa  offers  the  only 
quick  return  to  Penedo.  On  the  steamer  meals  are  procurable,  while  ; 

on  the  canoa  provisions  must  be  supplied  by  the  voyager  or  arranged  ^ 

for  with  the  cajitain.  In  either  case  it  is  wise  to  take  some  prepared 
food,  as  the  cooks  make  chiefly  native  dishes,  which  require  an  edu¬ 
cated  palate  for  appreciation.  "Whether  by  steamer  or  canoa,  unless  j 

mosquito  proof,  one  must  of  necessity  have  a  mosquito  bar;  a  ham-  j 

mock  or  camj)  bed  is  a  wise  provision.  In  the  daytime  mosquitoes  1 

are  not  troublesome,  but  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  the  boats  ; 

usually  tie  uj)  for  the  night,  they  become  excessively  annoying.  i 
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Vova^o  hy  canoa  is  both  romantic  and  tlirilling.  Every  day.  com¬ 
mencing  about  10  o'clock,  oil'  Penedo.  a  still'  breeze  arises  and  blows 
upstream  with  such  force  that  the  canoas.  with  their  large  sails 
spread,  resembling  at  a  distance  huge  bats,  seem  to  fly  upstream, 
freipiently  with  such  speed  as  to  overtake  and  pass  the  steamer,  which 
has  left  some  time  before.  The  river  is  practically  straight,  and  the 
farther  up  one  goes  the  moi’e  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  hills  along  its 
banks,  so  that  the  canoa  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  breeze,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  turns  of  the  river. 

On  the  trip  upstream  it  is  thrilling  to  watch  with  what  facility  the 
helmsman  avoids  submerged  rock  or  steers  in  and  out  among  the 


PIKAXHAS,  BRAZIL.  LOOKING  TOWARD  PAFLO  AFFOXSO. 

This  picturesque  villiiKe  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  lower  San  Francisco  River. 

A  railroad  connects  it  with  Jatoba,  above  the  falls  and  71  miles  distant,  where  navigation 
on  the  river  is  resumed. 

many  rocky  islands.  At  night  the  canoa  ties  up  to  await  the  next 
day's  breeze,  though  if  the  moon  is  shining  the  canoeman  may  pole 
the  canoa  for  some  distance,  kee23ing  time  with  his  imiirovised  verses 
and  the'  half  doleful  tune  of  a  small  guitar  or  an  accordeon  in  the 
hands  of  his  companion. 

Downstream  travel  by  canoa  commences  as  .soon  as  the  day  breeze 
dies  out.  This  is,  therefore,  chiefly  at  night.  The  motive  jiower 
rt'lied  ujion  is  the  current  of  the  river,  which  is  very  swift,  its  force 
exerting  itself  upon  a  large  bunch  of  thickly  leaved  shrubs  which  is 
tied  on  a  rojie  about  10  feet  long  and  thrown  overboard.  The  bunch 
of  shrubs  jirecedes  the  canoa  and  is  jmshed  by  the  current,  thereby 
rapidly  imlling  the  boat  downstream.  It  is  necessary  for  the  boat- 
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man  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  and  ready  with  a  long  pole  to  shove 
the  boat  through  the  shallow  water,  over  a  sand  bar.  or  around  a 
jiarticularly  sharp  curve  in  the  channel.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  musical 
crew  as,  with  their  singing,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  falling 
asleep  and  of  the  boat  being  found  next  morning  stuck  in  the  mud  a 
few  miles  from  the  starting  point,  as  was  once  the  writer’s  experience. 

Between  Penedo  and  Piranhas  there  are  several  towns  of  impor¬ 
tance.  the  chief  of  which  are  Propria  and  (iararii,  in  the  State  of 
Sergipe,  and  S.  Braz,  Traipu,  and  Pao  d'Assucar,  in  the  State  of 
A1  agoas.  All  of  these  jdaces  are  of  sullicient  interest  to  warrant  short 
stops.  They  are  the  river  ports  of  large  sections  in  which  cotton, 


‘•I'lKAXHAS’’  OR  SCISSORS  FISH. 

Thisfisli  inhabits  the  San  Francisco  River  in  larRc*  nnml)crs.  It  is  of  a  carniverous  disposition 
and  frequently  attacks  animals  coniintf  to  the  river  to  drink. 

beans,  corn,  rice,  and  cattle  are  raised  in  large  tpiantities.  Ivice  is 
chiefly  raised  along  the  river  itself  and  in  the  ponds  formed  adjacent 
thereto  when  the  river  is  in  freshet. 

Pao  d’Assucar  is  so  called  because  of  a  large  hill  on  the  river  front 
which  resembles  a  sugar  loaf,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  town,  it  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  the  wind  and  causes  the  sand  to  be  thrown  up  in  such 
tpiantities  that  the  portion  of  the  town  adjacent  thereto  has  to  be 
periodically  excavated. 

Piranhas  is  a  picturestpie  village  built  in  terraces  around  the  curve 
of  a  ijractically  barren  hill.  At  this  port  one  hears  much  of  the 
“  piranhas,”  or  scissors  fish,  a  terror  along  the  wlmle  San  Francisco 
Kiver.  though  said  to  be  in  greater  numbers  here  than  elsewhere. 
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I'his  fish  has  a  peculiar  shaped  head  with  serrated  teeth  bent  back¬ 
ward.  It  is  of  carnivorous  iiropensities,  frequently  attacking  and 
biting  pieces  out  of  animals  which  go  down  to  the  river  to  drink. 
Even  men  are  said  to  have 
been  victims  to  it. 

From  I’iranhas  there  is  a 
railroad  to  Jatoba,  71  miles 
distant,  where  navigation 
for  the  iqiper  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  resumed.  A  little 
more  than  halfway  to  Ja¬ 
toba  is  the  F alls  Station,  a 
desolate  place  with  only  a 
clo.sed  station  house  sur¬ 
rounded  l)y  a  thicket,  travel 
to  the  falls  being  too  light 
to  warrant  even  a  cai’e- 
taker.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  stop  at  l*edras,  a  small 
village  reached  just  before 
the  station.  Here  guides, 
houses,  and  food  can  be 
})roc-ured  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  which  will 
take  from  two  to  three 
hours'  riding. 

The  ride  to  the  falls  is 
best  made  very  early  in 
the  morning,  otherwise  the 
heat  is  so  intense  that  the 
trip  would  not  be  enjoyable. 

The  road  is  frequently 
through  dense  thickets  in 
which  ai’e  found  oncas 
{feliv  coiicolor),  small  wild 
cats,  deer,  prea  {caoea 
aperea)  a  ratlike  animal 
hunted  by  the  natives,  wild  carvA,  a  valuable  fiber  plant  of  brazil. 

hog  {(licofylcs) ,  several  va-  At  present  this  plant  is  used  only  by  the  natives  for 
.  .  j.  , ,  I  making  a  kind  of  eord,  but  it  will  no  doubt  beeome  of 

rieties  or  small  monkeys,  eommercial  importance  on  account  of  its  great  drought- 

,  ,  .  ,  resisting  <iualities. 

and  birds.  Here  parrots, 

jiaroquets,  wild  pigeons,  and  doves  occur  in  flocks.  In  the  dry  season 
snakes,  particularly  rattlesnakes,  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  doubtless 
due  to  the  drying  up  of  the  short,  stiff  grass,  which  renders  them 
more  visible. 
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Oil  tlu'  roadside  are  imiunierahle  caju  trees  (.1.  occidctitali') .  with 
their  yellow  or  pink  fleshy,  pearlike,  sweet,  hut  astringent  fruit,  with 
its  odd-lookin«r  kidney-shaped  brown  nut  projectin';  therefrom,  liv¬ 
in';  a  strikin';  su^^estion  of  “  Punch.”  The  tree  is  very  utilitarian. 
The  fruit  is  considered  a  blood  purifier;  the  nut,  when  raw,  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  eat,  both  because  of  its  caustic  properties  and  the  poisonous 
juice  contained  in  the  shell.  Upon  roasting  it  both  these  are  driven 
out  by  the  heat,  and  the  nut  then  is  delicious.  The  gum  of  the  tree, 
obnoxious  to  insects,  is  used  for  binding  books,  while  the  leaf  crushed 
in  water  forms  a  powerful  intoxicant. 


CACTI  AND  SHRUBBERY  NEAR  THE  PAULO  AFFOXSO  FALLS. 

The  country  in  tlie  rcKion  surrounding  the  falls  is  barren  of  trees  and  covered  with  low,  spine- 
covered  plants  and  trees. 

Flourishing  throughout  the  thickets  of  this  section  is  the  thorny 
imbuzeiro,  whose  lu.scious,  green,  phunlike  fruit  is  just  sour  enough 
to  be  mo.st  refreshing.  There  also  occurs  an  abundance  of  “*  pinha  ” 
(^1.  cherhnoUu) ,  a  fruit  resembling  a  fleshy,  green  pine  cone  and 
enjoA’ed  by  most  people. 

Journeying  on,  the  character  of  plant  life  is  constantly  changing 
until,  when  near  enough  to  hear  the  dull  rumbling  of  the  falls,  the 
country  becomes  almost  desert-like.  Tall  trees  have  disappeared,  and 
ail  that  seems  to  thrive  are  low  shrubs  and  plants  armed  with  spines, 
as  if  for  protection  against  invasion.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true 
l(i!«0~  lUill.  1—10 - G 
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that  the  cowhoy^  of  the  .section  of  necessity  wear  full  suits  of  thick 
leather  and  their  horses  are  protected  hy  leather  breastplates  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  leather  anklets  and  face  coverin<rs. 

Several  fiber  plants  of  great  connnercial  worth  grow  abundantly  in 
this  section,  hut  other  than  making  a  few  cords  for  local  use,  nothing 
is  being  done  with  them.  There  is  the  caroa  {uvoijhatoi'in  I'dricgatu) . 
half  round,  light  green,  white  handed,  snakelike,  belonging  to  the 
pineapple  family,  producing  an  excellent  fiber  and  nourishing  re¬ 
gardless  of  droughts.  Then  there  is  the  macamhira,  another  of  the 
pineapple  family,  with  leaves  protected  by  stout  incurved  .spines  upon 


COWBOY  OF  THE  I’ACLO  AFFOX.sO  DESTKICT. 

OwiiiK  to  the  country  in  tliis  section  boiriK  filled  with  cacti  ami  other  thorn-eovereil  iilants, 
these  cattlemen  wear  complete  suits  of  leather,  and  cveti  their  horses  must  be  iiroteeted 
with  leather  breastplates,  anklets,  and  face  guards. 

their  edges,  thereby  rendering  handling  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
d'here  are  many  of  the  fleshy  leaved  “  gravitas”  (rq/cfcc)  with  their 
long  perpendicular  flowered  stems  topped  with  white  flowers  which, 
later  on,  will  he  followed  by  young  plants  having  the  appearance 
from  a  distance  of  hovering  birds. 

'I'he  cactus  family  is  well  represented,  from  the  little  dwarf  quipti 
to  the  treelike  mandacaru  {C.  hrazUiensis)  with  its  long  straight 
trunk  20  to  30  feet  high,  covered  with  .stifi'  thorns  and  its  whorl  of 
almost  perpendicular  branches  at  the  top,  towering  above  surround¬ 
ing  vegetation  and  with  trunk  durable  enough  for  use  as  hut  rafters. 
Then  there  are  masses  of  a  beautiful  candelabrum-like  cactus,  while 
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the  fliit  cacti  (ojHiiiflo)  occur  in  K'veral  varieties:  some  a  mass  of 
fine  ])rickles.  prodiiciiijr  u  velvetlilo'  appearance;  others  with  coarse 
spines  ami  still  others  practically  spineless,  which  are  eaten  hy  the 
cattle  when  more  desirable  forage  becomes  exhausted  in  the  dry  season, 
cantaloupe  sliajted,  with  rows  of  spines  on  its  ridges  and  having  a  red 
figlike  fruit  of  the  others  are  enjoyed  bj’  many  persons. 


There  also  occur  adjacent  to  the  falls  thousands  of  plants  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  melocactns  (locally  called  "  cabeca  de  frade," — priest's  head), 
cantaloupe  shaped,  with  rows  of  spines  on  its  ridges  and  having  a  red 


THK  RIVEK  .irST  KELOW  THE  LAST  FALL. 

After  the  grout  final  leap  of  the  (■oml>ine(i  waters  of  all  the  hrauelie.s  of  the  river,  the  stream 
strikes  an  enornums  rock  at  great  speed,  causing  the  formation  of  an  enorniou.s  whirlpool. 


tojikiiot  resembling  a  Turk's  fez.  A  peculiar  sensation  passes  through 
one  who,  crossing  a  ravine,  suddenly  looks  up  and  for  the  first  time 
sees  on  a  rocky  ledge,  practically  devoid  of  other  vegetation,  a  row  of 
these  cacti  in  silhouette,  suggesting  human  heads. 

T*aulo  Alfonso  seems  to  have  moods,  its  appearance  markedly  dif¬ 
fering  with  the  seasons  or,  more  j^roperly  speaking,  with  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river  which  is  dependent  upon  sea.son.  The  writer 
has  made  the  trip  there  at  the  three  principal  stages  of  the  river  and 
notes  that  the  cataract  itself  does  not  change  much  in  form  as  a 
result  of  volume  of  water.  However,  when  the  river  is  in  freshet 
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additional  cataracts  arc  formed  by  the  water  ])assing  through  the 
ravines,  which  at  other  times  are  dry.  and  leaping  over  the  high 
cliff  direct  into  the  lower  whirlpool.  The  rapids,  on  the  contrary, 
are  materially  changed  by  any  deviation  in  the  volume  of  water  and. 
were  they  apjiroachable  when  the  river  is  high,  they  would  doubtless 
be  devoid  of  the  great  beauty  which  characterizes  them  at  other 
periods. 

The  ideal  time  to  visit  the  falls  is  just  after  the  river  has  fallen 
sufficiently  to  allow  one  to  cross  the  numerous  rocky  ravines  through 
which,  when  the  river  is  high,  water  is  rushing,  preventing  a  near 


ANGlylTSHO  FALLS,  FORMED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  FIVE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  RIVER 
WHICH  UNITE  AT  THIS  POINT. 

Fniin  the  siiinll  island  in  the  eon  ter  the  water  makes  a  leap  <i{  72  feet  to  join  the  main  laxly  at 
the  "Mai  <Io  Caetioeiro”  (Mother  of  the  Falls),  whieh  then  deseemls  with  a  mitthty  roar  a 
distance  of  190  feet. 

approach  to  the  true  river  lied  and  the  falls.  Soon  after  the  fresliet, 
which  is  from  Xovember  to  ^larch,  the  grass  springs  up  and  the 
jilants  burst  into  bloom,  dandy  colors  then  predominate,  from  the 
deep  yellow  of  the  trumpet  flower,  the  reds  and  blues  of  other  plants, 
the  beautiful  pink  flower  of  the  cebolla  brava  “  which,  when  eaten 
causes  the  tleath  of  so  many  animals,  to  the  black  seed  p(xl  of  the 
"  blackwood  "  bush  and  the  exquisite  white  bloom  of  the  ”  cereiis  *’ 
which  pops  open  at  night  exhaling  its  delicate  but  penetrating  odor. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  dry  season  sets  in.  The  grass  and  ephemeral 
flowering  plants  are  then  .•^ooii  scorched  by  the  sun,  leaving  only  a 
few  hardy  bushes  and  the  cacti. 
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Consistiii"  as  it  does  of  a  succession  of  rapiils  ending  in  a  fall, 
opinion  dilfer.s  as  to  whicli  point  about  Paulo  Alfonso  one  should 
first  visit.  To  the  writer  the  most  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring  por¬ 
tion  is  the  rai)ids.  One  in  viewing  them  realizes  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  a  noted  traveler,  that  ”  if  Niagara  be  the  Monarch  of  Cata¬ 
racts.  Paulo  Alfonso  is  assuredly  the  King  of  Kapids.''  Either  as 
rapids  or  falls,  it  stands  unicpte.  It  has  none  of  the  artificial  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Niagara,  neither  parks,  houses,  nor  work  of  man.  In¬ 
stead,  it  remains  unadorned,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  with  its 
almost  barren  baidvs  standing  like  walls  and  more  resembling  cast 


THE  SOUL-INSriRLN’G  RAITDS. 

Before  rearhitiff  the  main  falls,  four  hraiiches  of  the  river  deseend  in  a  series  of  easeadea,  tlie 
water  dashing  over  the  ror’ks  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  reaeh  its  final  leap  at  the  '‘Mai  do  Caehoeiro” 
(Mother  of  the  Falls). 

iron  than  as  they  are  in  reality  r(x*k  jiainted  black  by  the  iron  and 
manganese  held  in  solution  by  the  water  when  the  river  is  in  freshet. 

Living  near  the  falls  are  a  few  men  who,  knowing  the  most  acces- 
>ible  footpaths  to  the  various  jioints  of  interest,  will  act  as  guides 
for  a  small  fee.  However,  they  are  not  obtrusive  or  insistent  in 
proffering  their  services;  on  the  contrary,  one  Inis  to  make  inquiry 
to  find  them. 

The  route  usually  taken  by  the  guide  leads  first  across  several 
rtivines  with  sides  of  polished  rock  varying  in  color  from  the  natural 
r(‘d  to  a  dull  or  bright  black.  In  these  ravines  are  numerous  inter¬ 
esting  cavernous  potholes  turned  out  of  the  rock  and  polishetl  by 
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tli('  nctidii  of  water  and  <;ravel.  These  potholes  fi'e(|iiently  e(tMtaiii 
Iteaiitifiil  polished  stones  of  various  colors,  some  very  inneh  irsein- 
l>lin«r  gems. 

('onl inning,  the  route  passes  lu'ar  the  rushing,  leaping,  surging. 
f(taniitig  water  of  the  rai)ids  which  descend  for  a  distance  of  a 
coiijde  of  hundred  feet.  Finally  one  reaches  a  rock  overhanging  the 
"  Mai  da  ("achoeira  “  (Mother  of  the  Falls),  so  called  because  all  tin* 
watersof  the  dilferent  hranclu'sof  the  river  here  unite  to  take  thelinal 
“rand  leaj).  From  this  point  the  view  is  so  snhlime  as  to  defy  pro])er 
description.  Facing  one  is  the  Angiqninho  Falls,  inclosing  a  small 
rocky  island  coverecl  with  verdure,  in  and  out  of  which  dart  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  swallow-like  birds.  These  falls  are  formed  hy  a  branch  of 
the  main  river,  which  it  leaves  some  distance  above,  making  a  wide 
detour,  and  then  with  a  short  lea])  falls  on  ledges  of  rock  forming 
cascade  upon  cascade,  uniting  at  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the 
I'iver  at  the  Mfii  da  ('achoeii'a  many  feet  in  advance  <d‘  its  initial 
lea]).  The  island  formed  by  this  detour  is  always  green  with  veg('ta- 
tion.  the  resnlt  of  receiving  the  spray  of  the  ra])ids  wafted  over  it 
I)y  (he  br('(>/,(‘  which  comes  nj)  the  river. 

From  this  same  view  ])oint.  looking  to  the  right,  one  has  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  wonderful  rapids,  while  by  lying  prone  upon  the 
rock,  holding  on  to  a  bush  for  safety  and  leaning  over  the  ledge — 
•  piite  a  dangerous  feat — one  l(M)ks  down  from  a  height  of  72  feet 
upon  the  foaming  milk-like  mass  of  the  combined  waters  of  the  Mfii 
da  Cachoeii’a  and  views  with  a  feeling  too  awe  inspiring  to  be 
j)leiistirable,  the  last  leap  of  100  feet. 

The  falls  are  slightly  crescentric  in  form.  The  main  body  of 
water  rushes  down  the  steej)  incline  of  the  last  raj)ids  to  the  Mfii  da 
(’achoeira.  where  it  hurls  itself  with  great  momentum  against  a  steep 
black  wall  directly  in  front  of  it.  rebounds,  swishing,  swirling,  churn¬ 
ing,  and  foaming,  only  to  be  pushed  ovei'  the  abyss,  at  a  right  angle  to 
its  original  course,  by  the  dancing,  foaming  waters  of  the  Angi<ininho 
before  the  water  can  recover  its  natural  aj)i)earance.  The  width  of 
the  river  at  this  point  is  about  50  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
the  base  of  the  falls  is  given  as  SO  feet.  The  river  then  rushes 
straight  on  for  a  few  hundred  feet,  only  to  be  hurled  back  by  a  rock 
wall  OOO  feet  high,  forming  (he  lower  whirlpool,  from  which  it 
finally  escapes  at  a  right  angle  and  passes  for  some  miles  through  a 
narrow  gorge. 

The  guide  next  leads  one  to  the  river  above  where,  hemmed  in  by 
low  banks  of  black  rock,  it  is  broad  and  quiet,  with  nothing  to  sng- 
irest  the  turbulent  waters  just  left.  Continuing  upstream,  one  sees 
numerous  islands,  mere  rocks  })rojecting  like  monuments  from  the 
water,  and  notes  that  already  the  water  has  commenced  to  hurry. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER  BELOW  THE  FALLS. 

After  leaving  the  turbulent  lower  whirliKX)!,  the  river  flow.s  .‘iwiftly  for  .'<ome  miles  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  gorge. 
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A  shoit  di^^tance  below  (he  river  makes  its  fir^t  leap  of  feet. 
This  is  followed  hv  the  “  Vai-vein  de  Ciiiia  "  (upper  come  and  "o). 
a  miniature  whirlpool,  where  the  water  ehhs  ami  flows  at  oft-repeated 
intervals.  Farther  on.  the  rock  haidcs  of  the  river  approach  each 
other  and  through  clefts  in  the  rock  the  river  is  compressed  into  five 
narrow  branches,  four  of  which  immediately  start  their  descent  by 
tumbling  l.f  or  lIO  feet  and,  becoming  a  mass  of  seething  foam,  rushes 
down  the  steep  incline  with  a  fury  that  almost  causes  the  earth  to 
shake  and  with  a  roar  that  can  be  heard  for  miles,  thus  forming  the 
soul-insi)iring  rapids. 


THE  BEOI.NNTNG  OF  THE  HAl'IU.S,  ABOVE  THE  MAI.N’  FALLS. 

Some  dist»iiu-e  tibove  wliere  the  united  river  makes  it  last  great  plunge,  it  divides  into  live 
branches,  four  of  which  rush  through  narrow,  rocky  8le<iges  and  descend  with  a  mighty  roar 
which  can  he  heard  for  many  miles. 

The  water  seems  to  be  so  an.vious  to  get  below  that  in  some  places 
it  dashes  itself  against  the  rocks  only  to  fall  as  a  mass  of  spray:  in 
other  places  huge  rocks  in  its  course  are  one  instant  covered  and  tho 
ne.xt  one  bare,  as  if  the  river  was  playing  “  leapfrog  ”  with  them, 
while  in  still  another  ])lace  a  wide  gap  in  the  river  bed  is  jumped, 
thereby  forming  a  veritable  cave  with  water  covering. 

After  a  short  distance  the  four  branches  unite  and  with  increased 
sp(*ed  rush  down  to  the  Mfii  da  Cachoeira.  Here  it  is  joined  at  an 
acute  angle  by  the  fifth  branch  which,  after  having  run  on  a  ledge 
for  a  short  distance  high  up  above  the  rest  of  the  river,  abruptly 
changes  its  course  and  tumbles  down  ledge  after  ledge  in  cascade 
rapids. 
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The  guide  then  conducts  one  by  a  circuitous  route  over  sliarp 
stones,  thistles,  cactus,  and  through  dense,  thorny  bushes  to  the  spot 
where  a  clearing  was  made  more  than  half  a  century  ago  for  Emperor 
Dorn  Pedro  to  view  the  falls,  and  with  his  machete  will  cut  away 
enough  of  the  prickly  growth  to  permit  one  to  see  the  stone  placed 
there  in  commemoration  of  the  imperial  visit. 

Tourists  to  Paido  Alfonso  are  rare,  and  as  the  view  point  is  on  the 
brink  of  the  per])endicular  stone  bank  of  the  river,  oOO  feet  above  the 
water  and  slightly  higher  than  the  river  bed  above  the  first  leap,  it 
is  too  high  to  be  kept  clean  by  the  floods  of  the  river,  and  a  clearing 
will  have  to  be  made  for  one.  From  this  view  point  one  looks  at  the 


MONUMENT  COMMEMORATING  THE  VISIT  OF  EMPEROR  DOM  PEDRO  TO  PAULO 
AFFONSO  FALLS. 

falls  dowm  a  narrow,  wdnding  canyon.  A  part  of  the  falls  is  hidden 
by  the  stone  bank  on  the  oj^jiosite  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  falls  is  too 
distant  to  be  seen  at  an  advantage.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  river  is  so  inaccessible. 

According  to  the  guide,  the  trip  to  Paulo  Affonso  Avould  not  be 
complete  without  a  visit  to  what  he  styles  the  wonderful  “  Furna  do 
Morcego  "  (bats'  cave).  To  see  this  one  is  induced  to  climb,  crawl, 
and,  if  not  very  careful,  fall  down  the  zigzag  path  leading  to  the 
edge  of  the  lower  whirlpool  where,  after  literally  scrambling  over 
the  rubbish  thrown  up  b}'  it,  one  is  conducted  to  the  large  gaping 
entrance  to  the  cave.  The  cave  itself  is  disappointing.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  large  opening  in  the  bank,  and  is  uninteresting  unless  one 
e.\cei)ts  the  great  number  of  vampire  bats  which  inhabit  it.  These 
are  verv  trouble.some  to  the  cattle  raisers  in  the  vicinitv. 
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The  floor  of  the  cave  is  always  above  the  high-water  mark,  but  the 
entrance  thereto  is  unapproachable  at  that  time;  in  fact,  water  is 
then  falling  over  the  bank  in  which  the  cave  is  situated. 


THE  VAMPIRE  BAT. 

Lhfki'  iiumlKTs  of  these  vicious  animals  inlinhit  a  cave  at  tlie  lower  whirlpool  of  the  falls,  tlie 
entraiiee  to  which  is  covered  at  liieii  water.  Their  weii-knowu  blood-sueking  i)roi)ensities 
make  tiiem  a  iiuisaticc  to  the  iieiKhboritig  eattle  raisers. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  cave  one  has  a  good  view  of  the  whirlpool, 
but  with  thoughts  of  the  difticult  climb  necessary  to  return  it  is 
tloiibtful  if  this  side  trip  has  been  wyrth  the  trouble. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  MUNICI- 
PALITIES  /.  '/ 


LA  PAZ. 


WllA'r  is  the  (‘a])ital  of  Bolivia?  It  is  said  that  this 
((uostion  was  once  asked  of  a  distinguished  Bolivian,  and 
his  answer  was,  “The  hack  of  the  horse  on  which  the 
President  rides.”  But  things  have  chanc:eil  in  Bolivia. 
In  no  State  of  South  America  has  the  <rrowth  of  a  true  republican 
s])irit,  workins;  throuj;h  the  regular  constitutional  channels,  been 
more  rapid  than  in  the  once  hermit  State  of  the  hi<j:h  Andes.  The 
President  is  the  chief  executive,  but  not  the  whole  government. 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  taken  their  places  by  his  side, 
so  that  the  three  together  constitute  the  triple-headed  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  all  the  twenty- 
one  Republics  of  America  and  which  sharply  differentiates  them  from 
Euro])ean  Republics,  ancient  or  modern.  In  the  Bolivia  of  to-day 
the  balance  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  ])owers 
of  government  is  well  kept,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
capital  is  where  the  President  may  happen  to  be.  But  this  fact 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty  in  answering  the  (jnestion  as  to  what 
city  is  the  ca])ital  of  Bolivia.  By  a  law,  more  than  80  years  old,  Sucre 
is  the  official  capital,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Republic  meets 
there,  but  the  President  resides  in  La  Paz.  Congress  has  for  a 
number  of  years  held  its  sessions  there,  and  in  La  Paz  the  foreign 
ministers  accredited  to  the  Government  are  stationed,  so  that  in  all 
fairness  the  Pacenos  may  claim  for  their  city  the  title  of  ca])ital  of 
the  Republic. 

Like  Mexico  and  Quito,  La  Paz  antedates  the  white  man’s  advent 
on  the  American  Continent.  It  antedates  even  the  Inca  civilization 
which  PiZAKKo  and  his  followers  found  stretching  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  which  had  its  center  at  Cuzco,  not  far 
from  the  Bolivian  frontier.  As  Chuchiabo,  it  was  a  famous  town  in 
the  old  Aymara  kingdom.  Under  Inca  dominion  it  was  called 
“Chuquiapu.”  The  Spaniards  called  it  “The  City  of  Our  Lady  of 
Peace”  {La  Ciudad  de  Xuestra  Sehora  de  la  Paz).  After  the  war  of 
independence  the  name  was  changed  to  La  Paz  de  Ayachuco,  but  to 
the  residents  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  it  has  been  and  is  simply 
La  Paz,  the  city  of  peace. 
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A  SECTION  OK  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

La  Paz  is  oneof  the  most  picturesquely  located  cities  of  the  world.  Perched  in  a  cleft  of  the  An¬ 
dean  range,  12,.t00  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  mountains 
towering  above  the  cathedral  spires,  while  in  the  disbince  the  sparkling  summits  of  Illimani 
and  Sorata  rear  their  snowy  peaks  against  a  cloudless  sky,  forming  a  scene  as  awe  inspiring  as 
any  in  the  world.  This  quaint  but  progressive  commercial  City  of  Peace  is  in  easy  communi¬ 
cation  with  tlie  Pacific  coast. 

years  after  the  first  lantlin"of  Francisco  Pizarro  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
in  1533,  and  two  years  after  the  creation  of  tlie  vice  royalty  of  Peru  in 
1 543.  The  vice  royalty  was  divided  into  two  audencias — that  of  Tiima 
for  lower  Peru  and  that  of  Charcas  (now  Sucre)  for  upper  Peru  (now 
Bolivia).  La  Paz  was  in  the  audencia  of  Charcas.  In  1605  La  Paz  was 
created  a  hishopric.  In  1776  the  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
created,  to  which  was  attached  the  audencia  of  Charcas.  This  sepa¬ 
rated  iVlto  Peru  from  Peru  and  brought  La  Paz  under  the  government 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  audencia  of  Charcas  was,  in  1782,  divided  into 
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La  Paz  as  a  Sjianish  city  was  founded  in  1545,  in  commemoration  of 
Sacsaluiana,  one  of  the  man}’^  armed  conflicts  which  took  place  among 
the  Spaniards  themselves  in  that  ignoble  scramble  for  gold  and  jiower 
which  immediately  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Inca  empire.  At 
Saesahuana,  (Ionzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  the 
con{|ueror  of  Peru,  was  defeateil  by  Pedro  de  la  Gasca.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1545,  just  one  year  following  the  defeat  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
he  in  the  meanwhile  having  been  put  to  death,  Alonso  de  Mendoza, 
by  order  of  De  la  Gasca,  founded  the  city  of  La  Paz.  This  was  twelve 


j  lent,  if  not  the  most  turbulent,  of  all  the  S])anish  possessions  in  the 

Western  Hemisphere.  But  this  unrest  assumed  a  difTerent  phase 
in  u])per  Peru  from  what  it  was  elsewhere.  It  was  not,  as  in  Chile 
1  for  instance,  a  condict  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The 


(Courtesy  of  the  Niitional  OeoKrapliie  MiiKazine.) 

A  PLAZA  IN  LA  PAZ,  SHOWING  MOUNT  ILLIMANI  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


four  Provinces,  of  which  La  Paz  was  one,  then  includin"  territory 
now  Itelonfjin"  to  Peru.  These  Provinces  were  governed  by  inten- 
dentes  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

During  alt  the  ctilonial  period  down  to  the  war  of  independence 
the  audencia  of  ('harcas,  or  upper  Peru,  was  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
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Ayiiiiinus  were,  as  coiiiparod  with  the  Araucaiiians  of  ('liilo  or  the 
savage  Carihs  of  ^Vnezu(‘la,  a  most  unwarlike  race.  With  the 
exee])tion  of  Tupac  Amaru’s  ill-fated  attem])t  to  revive  the  Inea 
empire,  into  which  attem])t  the  Indians  of  u])per  Peru,  under  Tupac 
C'ataih,  were  drawn,  and  in  which  Sorata  was  tlestroyed  and  La  Paz 
menaced  for  three  months,  the  native  iidiahitants  were  more  or  less 
docile.  The  turhulency  of  the  colony  was  due  to  internal  strife  among 
the  wldtes.  For  two  centuries  following  the  coiU|uest  tlie  principal 
and  almost  the  only  interest,  if  one  exce])t  the  work  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  that  the  white  man  had  in  u])per  Peru  was  in  ex])loiting  the 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Mining  was  the  .sole  industry.  Every¬ 
thing,  including  the  existence  of  the  colony,  depended  thereon.  All 
the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  this  inilustrv  were  made 
hv  the  council  of  tlie  Indies  sitting  in  far-olf  (’adiz.  The  viceroy 
in  Lima  or  Buenos  Aires  or  the  oUIores  of  the  audencia  of  Charcas 
seemed  almost  as  far  away.  Only  the  intendente  at  La  Paz  or 
Potosi  was  there  to  re])resent  the  King  and  the  (fovernment.  All 
of  these,  from  viceroy  to  intendente,  were  hent  on  squeezing  the  last 
penny  out  of  tlie  mine  ojierators  and  the  peo])le.  There  was  no 
relief,  there  was  no  apjieal.  The  heavy-handed  (government  worked 
its  own  will  with  the  single  pur])ose  of  filling  the  treasure  ships  for 
Panama  and  incidentally,  and  often  jniniarily,  the  pockets  of  vice¬ 
roys,  oklorts,  and  intendente^  in  Lima,  Buenos  Aires,  C’harcas,  or 
La  Paz.  0])pre.ssion  and  injustice,  which  were  not  possihk'  in  the.se 
])laces  because  of  the  closer  connection  with  the  King  or  the  council 
in  ('adiz,  were  of  everyday  occurrence  in  La  Paz.  Added  to  this 
unhajipy  state  of  affairs,  due  to  direct  misgovernment,  there  was  a 
race  conflict  among  the  whites.  A  considerable  number  of  the  first 
coiuiuerors  were  Basipies,  in  S])ani.sh  “  Vascongados.”  Gradually  the 
Vascongados  and  their  adherents  obtained  pos.ses.sion  of  the  princijial 
posts  of  government,  and  the  name  “  Vascongados ”  became  that  of  a 
political  jiarty  rather  than  a  race  designation.  Oppo.sed  to  the 
Vascangados  were  the  “Vicunas,”  so  called  from  the  cap  of  vicuna 
wool  which  they  wore  as  a  ])arty  badge.  The  Vicunas  were  origi¬ 
nally  from  Andalusia,  Castilla,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  but  later 
came  to  include  all  ojiposed  to  the  governing  party,  and  was  composed 
princijially  of  the  creoles  or  native  born,  while  the  Vascongados  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  almost  entirely^  Spanish  born.  The  badge  of  the  Vicunas 
became  the  badge  of  an  incipient  Americanism  opposed  to  foreign 
dominion.  La  Paz  and  Potosi  were  the  centers  of  the  Mcuha  oppo¬ 
sition,  so  that  it  is  to  these  cities,  and  to  La  Paz  in  particular,  that 
Bolivia,  and  through  Bolivia,  America  owes  the  first  organized 
opposition  to  European  fetters,  and  Spanish  America  owes  what  was 
in  truth  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  which  under  Bolivar,  Sax 
Martix,  and  Sucre  swept  the  Spanish  flag  from  the  mainland  of 
America. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Thomas  Jkffersox’s  immortal 
indietment  of  British  misrule  and  defianee  of  British  autliority,  the 
Deelaration  of  Independence,  was  flunj;  by  the  Continental  Conjiress 
of  the  American  Colonies  in  the  face  of  Georce  III  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Alonzo  Ibanez,  tlie  first  martyr  to  American  independence,  a 
leader  of  the  Vicunas,  perislied  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow'  Spanish 
autliority  at  Potosi  ami  La  Paz.  Some  years  later  Antonio  Gal- 
LADO,  leader  of  the  Cholos,  or  half-breeds,  of  La  Paz,  killed  or  ban¬ 
ished  the  Sjianish  officials  and  proclaimed  independence.  Gallado 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Puno.  So  conditions  continued  down  into 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Spanish  authority 
in  the  territory  now  known  as  Bolivia.  The  country  was  never  paci¬ 
fied  for  any  length  of  time.  There  were  constant  uprisin»;s  ajxainst 
the  Government,  not  only  in  La  Paz,  but  in  Potosi,  Cochabamba, 
Osuro,  and  other  jilaces.  Tlie  <;reat  Indian  uprising  under  Tl'P.vc 
Amaru,  which  had  its  origin  acioss  the  border  at  Cuzco  in  Peru  and 
which  spread  into  Bolivia,  joining  forces  with  the  iiprising  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  country,  which  liegan  in  1780  under  the  three  Catari  brothers, 
differed  from  most  of  the  other  revolutions  in  being  a  war  of  Indian 
against  white  man  rather  than  a  w'ar  of  colonist  against  mother 
country. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  final  revolution  against  Spain  was  in 
ISOf),  and  was  precijiitated  by  the  action  of  the  Junta  Tuitiva,  the 
Protection  League,  of  La  Paz.  This  patriotic  organization,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  should  be  more  properly  called  conspiracy,  umler  the  lead  of 
Pedro  Domingo  Murillo,  the  father  of  Bolivian  independence,  on 
July  IG,  1809,  seized  the  cuartel,  imjnisoned  the  Spanish  governor, 
issued  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a 
government  which  should  be  free  and  independent  of  the  mother 
country.  Although  at  this  time  Alto  Peru  was  joined  to  the  vice- 
nn'alty  of  Buenos  Aires,  yet  its  inaccessibility  from  Buenos  Aiies 
made  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  Spanish  Government  to  deal  with 
tlie  revolution  from  this  point,  and  Buenos  Aires  itself  was  honey¬ 
combed  with  insurrectionary  principles. 

Communication  with  Lima  was  less  diflicult,  and,  besides,  Peru  was 
the  real  center  and  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  during  most  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  An  army  was  sent  out  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
and  the  government  establisheil  by  the  Junta  Tuitiva  overthrown 
and  Murillo  himself  executed  in  January,  1810.  But  this  was  only 
the  first  blow.  In  four  months  thereafter  an  army  was  a.ssembled 
in  the  south  under  Balcace,  Diaz  Velez,  and  Ca.stello,  and  ad- 
V'ancing  upon  Suipacha  defeated  the  viceroy’s  troops  under  Xieto, 
Cordova,  and  Basagoitia.  There  was  a  rising  in  Cochabamba  and 
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The  war  for  indc'pondonco  continued  for  fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Muuillo  with  varying;  fortunes  to  the  two  sides.  At  one 
time  every  spark  of  resistance  to  Spain  seemed  crushed  out,  hut 
ajjain  the  patriots  were  successful.  The  war  on  each  siile  was  to  tlie 
knife,  witli  little  or  no  mercy  shown  the  defeated. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  Argentine  Ke- 
public,  Chile,  and  Peru,  under  San  Martin,  and  in  the  north  under 
Bolivar,  was  bringing  affairs  to  a  close  in  all  of  South  America.  The 


(Courti'sy  of  the  Nationiil  tieogra|ihic  Magazine.) 

COURTYAIU)  OK  A  HOTEL  IN  LA  I’AZ,  FOR.MERLY  A  COLONIAL  MANSION. 

La  I’az.  like  most  large  South  American  cities  at  the  pre.sent  time,  is  well  eqniiiped  with  electrielight  and 
teleplione  systems,  and  tlie  larger  hotels  have  been  sujiplied  with  tlie  moiiern  improvements  found  in 
northern  ciiies.  Many  of  them  liave  been  transforme<l  from  the  old  mansions  of  their  early  Spanish 
owners. 


Spaniards  were  tlriven  out  of  Lima  by  San  Martin,  and  Bolivar  had 
joined  him  in  that  city.  Upon  the  retirement  of  S.VN  Martin  to 
Chile  the  war  in  Alto  Peru  was  prosecuted  under  the  orders  of 
Bolivar  and  his  general,  Antonio  Jose  ue  Sucre.  The  final 
battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  Ayacucho  on  December  9,  1824,  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  Sucre  and  the  viceroy.  La  Serna.  The  Span¬ 
iards  were  entirely  overthrown.  On  January  2.5,  182.5,  (leneral  Jose 
Manuel  Lanz.v  entered  La  Paz,  from  which  the  Sjianish  authorities 
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THE  CAPITOL  AT  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

The  new  Kxeeutivc  I’alaee,  while  but  two  stories  in  height,  is  much  more  spacious  than  the  one  it  replaces,  it  faces  the  prineipal  plaza  of  the  eily,  ami  is  one  of  the 

handsomest  modern  buildings  in  La  I’az. 
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had  fled,  and  this  date  marks  tlie  disa])|)earanee  of  tlie  last  show  of 
Spanish  authority  in  Soutli  America.  The  oreat  war  of  independ¬ 
ence  hef^an  in  La  Paz  and  it  ended  in  La  Paz.  The  territory  of  the 
audencia  of  Charcas,  or  Alto  Peru,  as  it  was  usualh’  called,  became 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  great  liberator,  (len. 
Si.MOX  Bolivar,  ('harcas,  or,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called,  Chuquis- 
aca,  the  capital,  became  Sucre,  in  honor  of  Bolivar’s  chief  lieuten¬ 
ant-general,  Axtoxio  Josk  i)E  Sucre,  and  the  city  of  Xuestra  Senora 
de  la  Paz  became  the  cit}'  of  La  Paz  de  Ayachuco. 

La  Paz,  Mexico,  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Caracas  are  the  live  highest 
capitals  in  the  world,  hut  La  Paz  exceeds  its  nearest  rival,  Quito, 
by  a  half  mile  in  elevation  above  sea  level.  Its  elevation  is  12,200 
feet.  In  temperature  it  varies  hut  little  during  the  year,  hut  the 
diurnal  variations  are  sometimes  very  great — as  much  as  50°  in 
twenty-four  hours — when  the  thermometer  may  drop  from  80“  or 
82°  F.  at  noon  to  below  freezing  at  night. 

The  great  Bolivian  plateau,  the  most  remarkable  high  plateau  in 
the  world,  if  one  excepts  Thibet,  and  more  remarkable  in  many  ways 
than  this  comjiarativel}'  unknown  country,  is  from  11,000  to  13,000 
feet  high,  lies  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  running  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast,  and  is  about  500  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  Its 
area  is  approximately  about  the  same  as  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is 
comparatively  level  and  semiarid.  Where  irrigation  can  he  effected 
the  land  is  remarkably  productive,  but  the  range  of  crops  is  limited 
to  such  as  will  grow  at  this  immense  altitude. 

La  Paz  can  he  reached  by  railroad  from  the.  south  either  through 
Chile  or  the  Argentine  Ki'public  or  from  the  northwest  through  Peru. 
The  Antofagasta  Railway  from  that  port  in  Chile  connects  directly 
through  Orurowith  the  railway  to  La  Paz;  or  from  Mollendo,  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  railroad  leads  directly  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
whence  by  steamer  across  the  lake  connection  is  made  with  Guaipii 
and  from  there  by  railroad  to  La  Paz.  There  is  a  break  in  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Argentine  railway  system  which  it  is  expected  will 
he  closed  in  a  short  while.  The  railroad  from  Arica  is  under  constnic- 
tion,  and  when  completed  will  give  a  third  Pacific  connection. 

In  coming  to  La  Paz  a  stranger  is  always  surprised  at  its  location. 
Considering  its  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet,  he  naturally  expects  to 
find  a  city  on  a  hill.  In  fact,  he  finds  La  Paz  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
canyon,  and  first  sees  the  city  on  looking  down  into  what  appears  an 
abyss  shut  in  on  all  sides.  In  reality  it  is  the  canyon  of  the  Chu- 
(piiapu  River.  The  canyon  is  1,500  feet  deep,  and  down  this,  by 
numerous  curves  and  twists,  the  railway  winds  its  way  from  the 
height  of  La  Paz  into  the  city.  Seen  from  the  height  and  from  the 
railway  the  eity  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  South  America,  in 
many  ways  the  most  picturesiiue.  There  is  the  same  variety  of  color 
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in  tiled  roofs  and  walls  as  in  ('aracas  or  Quito,  Imt  the  colors  are  more 
hrilliant,  sharper,  and  less  oriental.  And  so  it  is  with  the  costumes 
of  the  jieople.  The  upper  classes  are  of  course  cosmopolitan  in  dress, 
hut  with  the  work  jieople  and  the  Indians  hrij^ht  colors  piedominate. 
The  Indian  man  or  woman  is  often  a  most  <;or<j:eous  si<;ht  in  hri^ht 
red,  >;reen,  and  yellow. 

The  memory  of  Pedro  Domixco  Murillo,  the  martyr  to  inde- 
p<‘ndenee,  is  kept  alive  hy  the  Plaza  Murillo,  a  beautiful  park,  which 
is  the  principal  breathin*;  space  for  the  city's  population  of  about 
7.>,00().  The  Alameda,  over  a  half  mile  in  leufith,  is  a  broad  driveway 
of  five  parallel  avenues  divided  by  rows  of  trees,  the  whole  pri'sentiiiff 
the  appearance  of  a  park.  At  night  the  Alameda  is  lighti'd  by  elec¬ 
tricity  and  iiresents  a  mo.st  inilliant  appearance.  A  jirolongation  of 
the  Alameda,  the  Avenida  Doce  de  Diciemhre,  leads  to  Ohrajes,  about 
3  miles  away  from  the  city. 

The  old  palace  of  the  President,  which,  by  the  way,  is  less  than  30 
3'ears  old,  is  a  very  fine  building  of  cut  stone,  but  on  account  of  its 
small  size  is  to  be  abandoned  for  the  new  palace,  which  will  also  house 
the  Xatioual  Congress.  This  building,  when  completed,  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  capital. 

The  great  cathedral  of  La  Paz  is  the  most  notable  building  of  the 
city.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  although  it  has  been  under  almost  con¬ 
stant  construction  for  over  seventy  years.  When  completed  it  will 
be  the  largest  and  hamlsomest  church  constructed  in  Latin  America 
since  the  war  of  independence.  It  will  cover  a  surface  area  of  more 
than  43,000  sipiare  feet  and  will  seat  12,000  people.  The  style  is 
(Ireco-Koman,  with  a  central  cupola  about  loO  feet  in  height,  with 
two  towers  rising  50  feet  higher.  There  are  five  aisles  and  the  main 
altar  will  be  of  marble.  Of  the  older  churches,  that  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  most  important.  The  front  is  of  beautifully  wrought  stone, 
and  the  principal  altar  is  of  cedar  carved  in  a  most  artistic  manner. 
The  old  cathedral  is  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo.  Besides  these, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  in  archi¬ 
tecture  will  compare  favorably  with  the  churches  of  the  larger  cities 
of  South  America. 

Other  Iniildings  of  importance  in  La  Paz  are  the  penitentiary  of 
San  Pedro,  the  general  telegraph  oflice,  the  national  custom-house, 
the  military  college  on  the  Alameda,  the  war  department,  the  school 
of  medicine,  the  university,  the  museum  and  iniblic  library,  and  the 
municipal  theater. 

Besides  the  Murillo  plaza  and  the  Alameda,  there  are  ten  other 
plazas  in  the  city,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  Alonzo  de 
Mendoza,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  La  Paz  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  has  a  complete  telephone  system,  and  the  hotels  are 
among  the  best  in  South  America. 
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The  city  is  fjoverncd  by  a  municiiial  council  of  twelve  members, 
with  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  elected  from  amon<; 
the  memb(‘rs.  Other  municipal  oflicials  are  appointed  by  the  council. 
The  council  has  entire  char<j:e  of  the  city’s  finances  and  presiuits  an 
annual  budjiet.  It  appoints,  in  addition  to  the  "eneral  city  officers, 
the  barrio  or  ward  mayors  and  officers.  It  imposes  taxes  and  directs 
the  manner  of  their  collection,  has  charge  of  the  primary  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  issues  all  licenses.  All  public  improvements  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  character  are  under  its  control. 


GROUP  TAKKN  IN  FRONT  OF  THK  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  ECUADORAN  EXPOSITION. 

From  left  to  ri>rht:  Colonel  Olmedo  Alfiiro;  General  Eloy  Alfaro,  President  of  the  RepuVdie; 
Hon.  Ernest  II.  Wands,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States;  Senor  Don  Lnis  Felipe  Carbo, 
Minister  of  Fleuador  to  the  United  States. 

visitiiijr  public,  hut  also  received  numerous  awards  from  the  com¬ 
mittees  who  adjudged  the  merits  of  the  various  international 
disjilays, 

Do 


The  active  participation  of  the  United  States  (lovernment  in 
the  exposition  held  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  during  the  summer 
months  of  1900,  demonstrated  in  a  high  degree  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  Governments  of  the  two  Kepuhlics. 
The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  not  only  commended  it.self  to  the 
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■‘agriculture.” 

Oiii'  of  thf  mimy  iH'iiiitifiil  statiios  iit  the  Niitioiml  Ecimdoraii  Exposition  in  Quito, 
l(M‘ati‘il  in  tile  court  between  tlie  Cliileiiu  juiviliou  and  tile  Kreneli  seetion  of  tlic  main 
laiililing. 


MEDALS  GIVEN  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  IN  QUITO. 

Reverse  of  medal  eommemorative  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  iiKieiieniienee  of  E<-na(ior. 
Reverse  of  lironze  medal,  thinl  premium. 


Reverse  of  Kold  medal,  (irst  premium. 
Reverse  of  silver  medal,  second  ]iremium. 
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Many  oflicials  of  tla*  L’liiteil  States  (lovernnient  were  also  made  the 
recipients  of  honors  in  conseipience  of  their  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  efforts  of  Ecuador  to  render  the  exposition  one  of  noteworthy 
excellence. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  M'illiam  IT.  Taft,  a 
special  award  of  the  first  class  was  made,  the  following  oflicials  also 
receiving  awards  of  the  first  class:  Secretary  of  State  Philander  C. 
Knox.  ex-l*resident  Tiieoih>re  Koosevelt,  ex-Secretary  of  State 
ElIIII’  K(H)T. 

Awards  of  the  first  class  were  made  to  the  following  participating 
departments  of  the  United  States  (Jovernment : 


JAl'ANESE  KIOSK  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  IN  QFITO. 

Erooti  tl  by  the  business  men  of  Ecuador  interested  in  the  imj)ortation  of  oriental  Koods. 


The  Dejiartment  of  State  for  the  preparation  and  piesentation  of 
foreign  articles,  for  the  documents  shown  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  exhibition  of  furniture,  and  for  the 
bit  )gra  pi  i  i  cii  1  exhibit. 

The  I)e])artments  of  AVar  and  Xavy  for  exhibitions  of  etpiipment 
and  construction. 

The  Department  of  Justice  for  exhibits  connected  with  the  allied 
work. 

Th(“  Treasury  Department  for  monetary  exhibits,  for  life-saving 
apparatus,  and  for  statistics  concerning  tuberculosis. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  fishery  and  hydro- 
graphic  exhibits. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  SECTION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ECUADORAN  EXPOSITION. 
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The  Agricultural  Dcpartiucut  for  cereal  and  cotton  exhibits  and  a 
demonstration  as  to  road  construction. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  for  exhibit  of  educational  methods 
amonjr  the  Indians,  for  jreolojric  and  topographic  charts,  for  an 
exhibit  showing  the  devel()])ment  of  arid  districts,  and  for  a  com- 
hustihle  mineral  display. 

d'he  Post-Office  I)ej)artnient  for  postal  service  and  stamj)  collec¬ 
tion  disi)lays. 

The  Intei  national  llureau  of  the  American  Kepuhlics  for  historical 
documents  covering  the  life  of  Oolumhus.  for  antique  majis  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  John 

Barrett,  for  his  effective  aid  in  the 
jireliniinarv  work  of  the  exposition. 

Diplomas  of  honor  were  con¬ 
ferred  for  services  in  connection 
with  the  exposition  upon  Mr. 
IIuxTixuTox  IViLsox,  Fii’st  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States:  ^Ir.  IVilliam  Phillips, 
Thiril  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  Erxest  IIexrv  IVaxds,  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  United  States  to 
the  exposition;  Mr.  Wilbi  r  Carr. 
Chief  of  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  State;  Mi\  C.  Schoeieli).  in 
charge  of  the  IVar  Department 
exhibit ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Curtis,  in  charge 
of  the  Navy  Diqiai’tinent  exhibit;  Mr.  ().  J.  Field,  in  charge  of  the 
I)(*partment  of  Justice  exhibit;  Hon.  IVilliams  (’.  Fox,  ^linister 
from  th(‘  United  States,  for  valuable  cooperation  in  the  work:  Mr. 
IV.  AV.  Ludlow,  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  Dcqiartmeut  exhibit ;  Mr. 
F.  H.  ItowEX.  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor;  Col.  S.  K.  Birch,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
D(‘partment  of  Agriculture:  ^Mr.  K.  P.  C’overt.  in  charge  of  Post- 
Office  exhibit;  Mr.  J.  C.  Boykix.  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

To  Mr.  K.  B.  Dole,  in  charge  of  the  installation  of  the  various 
exhibits  from  the  United  States,  a  medal  of  honor  was  awarded. 


SEXOR  DON  RICARDO  COLMEXARES. 

CommissioniT  of  I't  ru  to  the  Xutional  Ecim- 
(lomti  Exposition. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


The  first  animal  niessa»re  addressed  bv  President  AVii-liam  II. 

I'aft  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  delivered  on 
December  7.  IhOh,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first 
Cmigress. 

For  the  reason  that  there  is  no  provision,  either  hv  statute  or  cnstoin, 
for  a  formal  rej)ort  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  or  to 
Congress,  and  a  presidential  message  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
condition  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  (^ongress  and  the  public,  the  document  is  invaluable  to 
students  of  international  affairs. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  foreign  governments  are 
stated  to  have  continued  upon  the  normal  basis  of  amity  and  good 
understanding,  and  are  very  generally  satisfactory. 

As  regards  Latin-American  relations  with  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tended  comment  is  made  in  the  following  terms; 

Clue  of  the  liai)i)iest  events  in  recent  I*an-.\inerican  diiiloinacy  was  the  i)acilio, 
indeiHMulent  si'ttleinent  hy  the  Governnaaits  of  Holivia  and  IN'ru  of  a  boundary 
difference  IndwcHMi  tli(“in.  winch  for  some  weeks  threatem'd  to  cause  war  and 
even  to  entrain  <*inhitterin(*nts  affectiu};  otiier  I{(‘i'ui>lics  less  direcliy  concerned. 
From  various  (juarters.  directl.v  or  indirectly  concerned,  the  int(>rinediation  of  the 
t'uited  States  was  sought  to  assist  in  a  solution  of  the  controvf'rsy.  I>esirin}i 
at  all  times  to  abstain  from  any  undue  min^lin^  iii  the  affairs  of  sist(>r  Uei)ul)lics, 
and  having;  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Governments  of  I’eru  and  Rolivia  them¬ 
selves  to  settle  their  difference  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  which, 
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viowod  with  inajiiiiiiiiiuity.  would  assuaj;o  all  ouibitUTineiit.  this  (Jovornuunit 
steadily  ahstained  from  heiiif;  drawn  into  the  controversy  and  was  much  ftniti- 
lied  to  lind  its  confidence  justified  hy  events. 

On  .July  !)  next  tliere  will  open  at  Huenos  Aires  the  Fourth  P.in-Ainerican  con¬ 
ference.  This  conference  will  have  a  sjiecial  ineaniii};  to  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  hecaust'  around  its  date  are  clustered  the  anniversaries  of  the  indeinnidence 
of  so  many  of  the  American  Itepuhlics.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  the 
(^)nf;ress  of  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  importance  of  these  {ratherinjis. 
You  are  asked  to  make  liberal  appropriation  for  our  participation.  If  this  be 
{rranted,  it  is  iny  purpose  to  iiiu'oint  a  distlnjrnished  iind  representative  delega¬ 
tion,  (nullified  fittiiiftly  to  represent  this  country  and  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  intercontinental  interest 
which  will  there  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  AfRentine  Republic 
will  also  hold,  from  May  to 
Xovember,  IblO,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  a  Rreat  international 
afiricnltural  exhibition,  in 
which  the  t'nited  States 
has  been  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  ConsideriiiR  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  trade 
of  the  I'nited  States  with 
the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  the  two 
nations,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  provides  an 
opportunity  to  show  defer¬ 
ence  to  a  sister  Republic 
on  the  occasion  of  the 
ceh'bration  of  its  national 
independence,  the  proper 
deiiartments  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  taking  steps 
to  apprise  the  interests 
eonceriUHl  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  afforded  by  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  in  which  appropriate 
participation  by  this  country  is  so  desirable.  Tbe  designation  of  an  official 
representative  is  also  receiving  consideration. 

**•****  ■;!■ 

The  Pan-American  policy  of  this  Government  has  long  been  fixed  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  and  remains  unchanged.  With  the  changed  oircumstanees  of  the  Uniteii 
States  and  of  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  us,  most  of  which  have  great  natural 
resources,  stable  government,  and  progressive  ideals,  the  ajiprehension  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  be  said  to  have  nearly  disapix'ared,  and 
neither  the  doctrine  as  it  exists,  nor  any  other  doctrine  of  American  policy, 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  for  the  perpetuation  of  Irresponsible  government, 
the  escape  of  just  obligations,  or  the  insidious  allegation  of  dominating  am¬ 
bitions  on  tbe  part  of  the  I’nited  States. 

Beside  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Pan-American  policy  there  have 
grown  up  a  realization  of  iwlitical  interests,  community  of  institutions,  and 
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ideals,  and  a  flourishing  coumierce.  All  these  bonds  will  be  greatly  strengtheneil 
as  time  goes  on  and  increased  facilities,  such  as  the  great  bank  soon  to  be 
established  in  Latin  America,  supply  the  means  for  building-up  the  collosal 
intercontinental  commerce  of  the  future. 

My  meeting  with  President  Diaz  and  the  greeting  exchanged  on  both  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Mexican  soil  served,  I  hope,  to  signalize  the  close  and  cordial  relations 
which  so  well  bind  together  this  Republic  and  the  great  Republic  immediately 
to  the  south,  between  which  there  is  so  vast  a  network  of  material  Interests. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  one  of  the  cases  which  for  so  long  vexed  our 
relations  with  Venezuela  have  been  settled  within  the  past  few  months,  and 
that,  under  the  enlightened  regime  now  directing  the  Government  of  Venezuela, 
provision  has  been  made  for  arbitration  of  the  remaining  case  before  The 
Hague  tribunal. 

On  July  30,  1909,  the  Government  of  Panama  agreed,  after  considerable 
negotiation,  to  indemnify  the  relatives  of  the  American  officers  and  sailors  w’ho 
were  brutally  treated,  one  of  them  having.  Indeed,  been  killed  by  the  Panaman 
police  this  year. 

The  sincere  desire  of  the  Government  of  Panama  to  do  away  with  a  situation 
where  such  an  accident  could  occur  is  manifest  in  the  recent  request,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  which  this  Government  has  lent  the  services  of  an  officer  of  the 
army  to  be  employed  by  the  Government  of  Panama  as  Instructor  of  police. 

The  sanitary  improvements  and  public  works  undertaken  in  Cuba  prior  to 
the  present  administration  of  that  Government,  in  the  success  of  which  the 
United  States  is  interested  under  the  treaty,  are  reported  to  be  making  good 
Iirogress,  and  since  the  Congress  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  reciprocal 
commercial  arrangement  between  Cuba  and  the  I’nited  States,  assurance  has 
been  received  that  no  negotiations  injuriously  affecting  the  situation  will  be 
undertaken  without  consultation. 

The  collection  of  the  customs  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  the  general 
receiver  of  customs  aptiointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  convention  of  February  8.  1907,  has  proceeded  in  an  uneventful 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  customs  receipts  have  decreased,  owing  to  dis¬ 
turbed  political  and  economic  conditions  and  to  a  very  natural  curtailment  of 
Imports,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  revision  of  the  Dominican  tariff  schedule. 
The  payments  to  the  fiscal-agency  fund  for  the  service  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
Republic,  as  provided  by  the  convention,  have  been  regularly  and  promptly 
made,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  looking  toward  the  completion  of  the  adjustment  of  the  debt 
and  the  acquirement  by  the  Dominican  Government  of  certain  concessions  and 
monopolies  which  have  been  a  burden  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  In 
short,  the  receivership  has  demonstrated  its  ability,  even  under  unfavorable 
economic  and  political  conditions,  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended. 

This  Government  was  obliged  to  Intervene  diplomatically  to  bring  about  arbi¬ 
tration  or  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  Emery  Company  against  Nicaragua, 
which  it  had  long  before  been  agreed  should  be  arbitrated.  A  settlement  of 
this  troublesome  case  was  reached  by  the  signature  of  a  protocol  on  September 
18,  1909. 

Many  years  ago  diplomatic  intervention  became  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  Interests  in  the  American  claim  of  Alsop  &  Co.  against  the  Government 
of  Chile.  The  Government  of  Chile  had  frequently  admitted  obligation  in  the 
case  and  had  promised  this  Government  to  settle  it.  There  had  been  two 
abortive  attempts  to  do  so  through  arbitral  commissions,  which  failed  through 
lack  of  jurisdiction.  Now,  happily,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Chile,  actuated  by  the 
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sincere  desire  to  free  from  any  strain  those  cordial  and  friendly  relations  ni)on 
which  both  set  such  store,  have  agreed  by  a  protocol  to  submit  the  controversy 
to  definite  settlement  by  His  Britannic  Majesty,  Edward  VII. 

Since  the  Washington  conventions  Of  li»07  were  communicated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  as  a  consulting  and  advising  imrty,  this  Government 
has  been  almost  continuously  called  uihju  by  oue  or  another,  and,  in  turn,  by  all 
of  the  five  Central  American  Republics,  to  exert  itself  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  conventions. 

******* 

I  need  not  rehearse  here  the  patient  efforts  of  this  Government  to  promote 
I>eace  and  welfare  among  these  Kei)ublics,  efforts  which  are  fully  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  them  who  are  loyal  to  their  true  interests. 

******* 

At  the  date  when  this  message  is  printed  this  Government  has  terminated 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Zelaya  Government,  for  reasons  made  public  in 
a  communication  to  the  former  Nicaraguan  charge  d’affaires,  and  is  intending 
to  take  such  future  steps  as  may  be  found  most  consistent  with  its  dignity,  its 
duty  to  American  interests,  and  its  moral  obligations  to  Central  America  and  to 
civilization.  It  may  later  be  necessary  for  me  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Congress  in  a  special  message. 

The  satisfactory  solution  arrived  at  for  financing  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  outlined  in  the  following  terms : 

The  policy  of  paying  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  not  out  of 
current  revenue,  but  by  bond  issues,  was  adopted  in  the  Siwoner  Act  of  1902, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  principle  by 
which  a  part  at  least  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  canal  shall  fall  upon  our 
I)osterlty  who  are  to  enjoy  it;  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  this  view  be¬ 
cause  the  actual  cost  to  date  of  the  canal,  which  is  now  half  done  and  which 
will  be  completetl  January  1,  1915,  shows  that  the  cost  of  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction  will  be  $297,706,000,  instead  of'  $139,705,200,  as  originally  estimated. 
In  addition  to  engineering  and  construction,  the  other  expenses,  including  sani¬ 
tation  and  government,  and  the  amount  paid  for  the  proi>erties,  the  franchise, 
and  the  i)rivilege  of  building  the  canal,  increase  the  cost  by  $75,435,000,  to  a 
total  of  $375,201,000.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  engineering  and  construction 
is  due  to  a  substantial  enlargement  of  the  plan  of  construction  by  widening  the 
canal  100  feet  in  the  Culebra  cut,  and  by  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the 
locks,  to  the  underestimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  the 
original  plan,  and  to  an  underestimate  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  both 
of  which  have  greatly  enhanced  in  price  since  the  original  estimate  was  made. 

Urging  effective  legislation  in  the  matter  of  maritime  communica¬ 
tion  whereby  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  will  be  greatly  stimulated,  the  message  states: 

Following  the  course  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  Congress  the  consideration  and  passage  of  a  ship  subsidy  bill,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  lines  between  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  lines  from  the  west  coast  of  the  I’nited  States  to 
South  America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  efforts  being  made  to  cover  increasing  trade  demands  on  the 
part  of  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  are  thus  noted : 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Congress  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  most  especially  the  legislation  sug- 
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gested  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  this  date,  whereby  It  will  be  possible 
to  develop  and  make  permanent  the  reorganization  of  the  department  upon 
modern  lines  in  a  manner  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  efflclent  instrument  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  foreign  trade  and  of  American  Interests  abroad.  The  plan 
to  have  divisions  of  I^jitin  American  and  far  Eastern  affairs  and  to  institute  a 
certain  specialization  in  business  with  Euroi>e  and  the  near  Ejist  will  at  once 
commend  Itself.  These  politico-geographical  divisions  and  the  detail  from  the 
dii)lomatic  or  consular  service  to  the  department  of  a  number  of  men,  who 
bring  to  the  study  of  complicated  problems  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
practical  knowledge  recently  gained  on  the  spot,  clearly  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  foreseeing  conditions  likely  to  rise  and 
in  conducting  the  great  variety  of  correspondence  and  negotiation.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  such  facilities  exist  in  the  foreign  otBces  of  all  the  leading 
commercial  nations,  and  that  to  deny  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  to  place  this  Goverumeut  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  rivalry  of  com¬ 
mercial  competition. 

Prosperity,  as  evidenced  by  economic  conditions  prevailing  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  concluding 
statement': 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  substantial  business  expan¬ 
sion,  and  we  have  just  garnered  a  harvest  unexampled  in  the  market  value 
of  our  agricultural  products.  The  high  prices  which  such  products  bring  mean 
great  prosperity  for  the  farming  community,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  mean 
a  very  considerable  Increased  burden  ujwn  those  classes  in  the  community 
whose  yearly  compensation  does  not  expand  with  the  improvement  in  business 
and  the  general  prosperity.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  high  prices.  The 
proportionate  increase  in  the  output  of  gold,  which  to-day  is  the  chief  medium 
of  exchange,  and  is  in  some  resi)ects  a  measure  of  value,  furnishes  a  substantial 
explanation  of  at  least  part  of  the  Increase  in  prices.  The  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  more  expensive  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  which  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  acreage  production,  may  furnish 
a  further  reason.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living 
is  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  prevails  the  world  over,  and  that  those 
who  would  charge  Increases  in  prices  to  the  existing  protective  tariff  must 
meet  the  fact  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  taken  place  almost  wholly  in  those 
products  of  the  factory  and  farm  in  respect  to  which  there  has  been  either 
no  Increase  in  the  tariff  or  in  many  instances  a  very  considerable  reduction. 


MEXICO’S  NEW  MINING 
CODE”  /.  /, 


ON  the  morning  of  November  25,  1909,  President  Diaz  set  his 
signature  to  the  new  mining  code  of  Mexico  as  passed  by  the 
two  legislative  cilmaras,  to  become  effective  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910.  The  new’  code  supersedes  the  code  of  1892. 
It  contains,  however,  comparatively  little  that  is  new’.  The  cardinal 
features  of  the  old  Mexican  mining  law’  are  in  no  wise  changed.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  new’  codification  was  to  fuse  into  one  homogene¬ 
ous  and  coordinated  whole  the  provisions  of  the  old  code  and  the  re¬ 
lated  heterogeneous  mass  of  executive  decrees  and  departmental  rul¬ 
ings  and  circulars  w’hich  had  accumulated  during  some  tw’enty  years, 
and  which  made  the  search  and  application  of  the  Mexico  mining 
laws  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  mining  and  legal  professions  here  is  that  the  new’  law  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  conservative  effort  and  that  it  w’ill  stand  as  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  energj’  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Fomento,  Senor  Licenciado  Olegario  Molina. 

The  fundamental  principles  to-day  underlying  the  mining  law’s  of 
Mexico  are  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  legislation,  modified  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  to  meet  the  different  political  and  economical  conditions 
existing  here.  Under  the  Mexican  law’  all  mineral  deposits  are 
divided  sharply  into  two  classes.  Those  falling  in  the  first  class 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whereas  those  falling  in  the  second 
class  lie  in  the  grant  of  the  nation  and  may  be  acquired  only  by 
denouncement  and  the  issue  of  a  federal  patent.  The  substances  be¬ 
longing  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  embrace  deposits  of  mineral  com¬ 
bustibles,  such  as  coal  and  oil,  of  bituminous  substances,  and  of 
surface  salts;  also  quarries  of  marble,  slate,  building  stone,  etc. 
These  do  not  come  under  the  mining  law’s  for  any  purpose  whatso¬ 
ever,  except  that  coal  mines  are  subject  to  federal  police  inspection. 
The  substances  which  lie  in  the  grant  of  the  federal  power  are  all 
deposits  of  inorganic  substances  found  in  veins  or  masses  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  country  rock. 
Such  substances  include  the  minerals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  etc.;  the  precious  stones;  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  tellurium,  and 
rock  salt.  To  these  deposits  must  be  added  placers  of  gold  and  of 
platinum.  All  these  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  code 

“  By  Frederick  F.  Barker,  attorney,  of  Mexico  City. 
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and,  until  granted,  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  represent¬ 
ing  the  nation,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  in  private 
ground  or  in  the  public  domain. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  mineral  ownership  is  different  from 
the  ownership  of  the  soil ;  and  the  freehold  in  the  mineral  deposift  is 
for  all  legal  purposes  distinct  and  permanently  separated  from  the 
freehold  in  the  soil.  Even  when  the  two  estates  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  no  legal  fusion  takes  place;  each  estate  is  held  under 
and  by  virtue  of  a  dtetinct  title. 

Mines  are  acquired  from  the  Government  under  an  administrative 
proceeding  had  before  a  local  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Fomento,  called  a  mining  agent.  The  proceeding  is  termed  a  de¬ 
nouncement.  Any  person,  whether  foreign  or  native,  except  as  indi¬ 
cated  below,  may  denounce  a  mining  property  and  secure  a  patent  to 
the  same.  The  title  is  issued  to  the  first  applicant.  The  Mexican 
law  gives  no  preference  to  the  discoverer  of  the  mine,  nor  to  the  first 
occupant,  nor  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Priority  of  application,  with 
issue  of  title  and  due  registration  thereof,  alone  gives  priority  of 
i-ight. 

The  unit  of  grant  is  what  is  called  a  “  pertenencia,”  being  a  solid 
of  unlimited  depth,  the  upper  or  projected  extremity  of  which  is  a 
square  measuring  100  meters  on  each  side.  The  law  sets  no  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  mineral  grant,  and  the  applicant’s  enthusiasm  will  be 
restrained  only  by  the  fact  that  on  every  “  pertenencia  ”  he  must  pay 
an  initial  tax  of  5  pesos  (a  peso  being  the  equivalent  of  50  cents  in 
United  States  currency),  and  an  annual  tax  thereafter  of  6  pesos  a 
“  pertenencia  ”  on  the  first  25  “  pertenencias  ”  and  3  pesos  a  “  perte¬ 
nencia  ”  on  the  excess,  provided  they  are  contiguous. 

Although  the  owner  of  a  mining  grant  does  not  own  or  control 
the  surface  ground,  the  law,  regarding  the  mining  industry  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  compels  the  surface  owner  to  permit  whatever  easements  or 
expropriation  of  ground  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  mining  operations.  The  law  also  grants  the  miner  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  waters  discovered  in  the  mine. 

It  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  American  reader  that  the 
Mexican  law  knows  nothing  of  the  “  apex  rule.”  A  miner  may  not 
pass  the  vertical  planes  of  his  grant ;  his  mining  operations  must 
be  confined  strictly  within  his  boundary  lines  drawn  downward 
perpendicularly. 

Once  the  miner  has  denounced,  secured  title  to,  and  recorded  his 
mine,  all  of  which  takes  only  a  few  months,  he  becomes  the  real 
owner  thereof  and  may  commence  his  mining  operations.  His  prop¬ 
erty  is  subject  to  forfeiture  only  for  nonpayment  of  the  annual 
mining  tax  referred  to  above.  Xo  yearly  assessment  or  presentation 
work  is  required  of  him.  Subject  to  the  police  regulations  govern- 
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ing  mines,  a  miner  may  work  his  mineral  deposits  as  he  sees  fit  or 
may  defer  work  indefinitely.  Punctual  payment  of  the  mining  tax 
is  his  sole  condition  of  tenure. 

These,  in  a  few  words,  have  been  the  basic  principles  of  the  Mexi- 
can*mining  laws  for  many  years.  The  new  code  does  not  modify 
them  in  any  way,  but  removes  some  of  the  old  restrictions  which 
hampered  their  aj^plication.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  code  com¬ 
pletely  federalizes  the  law  applicable  to  mining  property.  The  min¬ 
ing  laws  have  always  been  federal  in  origin  and  sanction,  but  where 
no  provision  of  the  mining  law  was  found  to  cover  a  given  point, 
the  local  law  was  applied.  Under  the  new  code,  in  such  cases  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  code  of  the  Federal  District  become  applicable. 
Furthermore,  the  federal  courts  are  given  a  wider  jurisdiction  than 
former!}"  over  mining  cases;  and  certain  criminal  offenses  committed 
against  mining  enterprises,  such  as  the  robbery  of  minerals,  are 
made  of  federal  sanction. 

To  the  commercial  world,  perhaps  the  most  imiiortant  innovation 
contained  in  the  new  mining  code  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  })ro- 
visions  relative  to  mine  options.  Under  the  new  law  a  mine  option 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  may  be  recorded,  and  the  holder  of 
the  option  thereby  acquires  a  property  right  in  the  mine.  In  other 
words,  his  right  to  exercise  the  option  under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  not  be  affected  by  any  attemj^t  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  mine  to  sell  to  some  other  party.  Uj)  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  to  the  holder  of  an  option  full 
legal  protection. 

The  new  code  has  diminished  somewhat  the  prospectors’  rights  and 
privileges  as  accorded  under  the  old  law.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
too  liberal  provisions  of  the  former  code  had  led  to  abuse.  Under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  any  person  may  secure  a  permit  to  explore 
either  in  public  or  in  private  lands,  but  the  area  of  exploration  is 
limited  to  the  area  of  a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed 
1,000  meters.  The  term  of  exploration  permitted  is  limited  to  sixty 
days,  and  is  not  renewable  except  after  the  lapse  of  six  months.  The 
holder  of  an  exploration  permit  has  a  preferential  right  to  denounce 
mines  found  in  the  exploration  zone,  but  only  during  the  life  of  the 
permit  of  course.  No  exploration  permits  are  procurable  in  ground 
where  mining  operations  have  already  been  conducted,  nor  within  200 
meters  of  a  mining  property,  nor  in  inhabited  districts. 

A  provision  of  the  new"  mining  code  which  will  appeal  to  all  miners 
is  to  the  effect  that  no  title  or  patent  will  be  issued  until  the  proper 
boundary  monuments  have  been  set  up.  Present  holders  of  mining 
properties  lacking  these  monuments  are  allowed  one  year  within 
w"hich  to  construct  them. 
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Under  the  old  mining  law  and  related  jurisprudence  certain  forms 
of  mining  partnership  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  unlawful.  The 
new  code  sweeps  away  all  such  restrictions  and  prohibitions  and 
makes  the  federal  commercial  code  applicable  in  such  matters.  The 
commercial  code  is.  very  liberal  in  respect  of  partnership  and  cor¬ 
porate  associations. 

The  scope  of  this  article  prohibits  a  detailed  statement  of  the  va¬ 
rious  reforms  introduced  by  the  new  code.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  the  system  of  registration  of  mining  titles  has  been  perfected; 
that  the  administrativ’e  iiowers  of  the  Department  of  Fomento  have 
been  somewhat  increased,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  creation  of 
provisional  easements  and  the  iirovisional  expropriation  of  ground 
for  mining  uses,  as  also  in  the  inspection  of  mines  with  a  view  to 
enforcing  the  mining  law'  and  its  regulations  and  to  the  securing  of 
statistical  data ;  and,  finally,  that  the  new  law  permits  the  expropria¬ 
tion  of  ground  for  the  construction  of  metallurgical  w'orks  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  mining  property. 

A  w’ord  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  status  of  foreign  miners  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Excejit  in  a  zone  of  80  kilometers  along 
the  border,  the  mining  laws  of  Mexico  do  not  discriminate  against  the 
foreigner.  A  foreign  company,  partnership,  or  individual  may  con¬ 
duct  explorations,  denounce  mines,  and  obtain  mineral  grants,  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  a  Mexican  citizen.  To  enjoy  these 
privileges,  not  even  residence  in  the  Republic  is  necessary,  since  both 
the  denouncement  may  be  made  and  the  title  secured  through  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  Within  the  aforesaid  zone  of  approximately  50  miles,  an 
individual  may  indeed  denounce  mines,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  title 
under  which  to  work  them  or  to  acquire  permanent  property  rights 
in  mines  so  located,  or  mortgages  thereon,  he  must  first  secure  a  per¬ 
mit  from  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In  the  case  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies,  these  may  neither  denounce  nor  permanently  acquire  by  any 
means  whatever  mining  lands  or  mortgages  thereon  w'ithin  the  zone 
indicated.  Where  such  property  is  acquired  under  a  judgment  for 
debt,  or  upon  succession  at  death,  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  disposal  of 
the  mines.  Under  the  Mexican  laws,  however,  a  Mexican  corporation 
may  consist  partly  or  entirely  of  nonresident  foreigners.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  either  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  to 
prevent  a  foreigner  from  denouncing  a  mine  in  the  border  zone  and 
subsequently  forming  a  Mexican  corporation,  in  which  he  may  hold 
practically  all  the  stock,  to  take  over  and  operate  his  mining  inter¬ 
ests  so  acquired. 


LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF 
MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

OX  Thursday,  December  16,  Mr.  John  BARRETijthe  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  Xew  "VVillard  Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  come  to  the 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  dedication  exercises 
of  the  new  Carnegie  Institution.  The  luncheon  was  informal  and 
in  recognition  of  ISIr.  Carnegie’s  generous  gift  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  dedicated  in  March  or  April  of  this  3’ear.  There  were  no 
formal  addresses,  but,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Director, 
Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  the  minister  of  Costa  Rica, 
made  a  few  remarks  in  appreciation  of  iSIr.  Carnegie’s  interest  in 
the  International  Bureau,  and  then  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  made 
appropriate  response,  emphasizing  his  great  interest  in  Pan-American 
affairs  and  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  watched  closely  the 
development  of  Pan-American  friendship,  peace,  and  commerce  ever 
since  he  had  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  Ignited  States  at  the  first 
Pan-American  Conference,  jiresided  over  b\'  James  G.  Blaine,  in 
1889-90.  The  luncheon  was  served  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  Xew 
Willard,  the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics.  The  list  of  those  invited  by  the 
Director  to  meet  Mr.  Carnegie  included  the  following: 

The  Secretary'  of  State,  Philander  C.  Knox. 

U.  S.  Senator,  Elihu  Root. 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Joaquim  Xabuco. 

Enrique  Creel,  Special  Ambassador  of  Mexico. 

The  Assistant  Secretar}"  of  State,  Huntington  AVilson. 

Henry  AVhite,  late  United  States  ^Vmbassador  to  France. 

The  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  J.  B.  Calvo. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Ignacio  Calderon. 

The  Minister  of  Argentina,  Epifanio  Portela. 

The  Minister  of  Ecuador,  L.  F.  Carbo. 

The  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Luis  M.  Lafinur. 

The  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte. 

The  Minister  of  Salvador,  Federico  Mejia. 

The  Alinister  of  Chile,  Anibal  Cruz. 

The  Minister  of  Honduras,  Luis  Lazo  A. 

The  Minister  of  Panama,  C.  C.  Arosemena. 
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The  Minister  of  Haiti,  H.  Pauleus  Sannon. 

The  Minister  of  Cuba,  Carlos  Garcia  Velez. 

The  Minister  of  Venezuela,  P.  Ezequiel  Kojas. 

The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Emilio  C.  Joubert. 

The  Charge.  d’Affaires  of  Mexico,  Balbino  Davalos. 

The  Charge  d’Atfaires  of  Peru,  Manuel  de  Freyre  y' Santander. 
Counselor  of  Brazilian  Embassy,  R.  de  Lima  e  Silva. 

U.  S.  Senator  Augustus  O.  Bacon. 

Congressman  David  J.  Foster. 

U.  S.  Minister  to  Uruguay,  Gen.  E.  C.  O’Brien. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis. 

Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  retired. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Thomas  F.  Walsh. 

William  E.  Curtis. 

Rev.  William  T.  Russell. 

Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Secretary  of  the  International  Bureau. 
W.  T.  S.  Doyle,  of  the  Latin- American  Division  of  the  State 
Department. 

George  W.  Fishback,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Argentine. 
Exhibition. 

Albert  Kelsey'. 

Capt.  Granville  R.  Fortesque. 


SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  CON¬ 
SULAR  REPORTS  :  • 


Reports  received  to  December  1,  IDO!). 


Title. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


AROENTINE  REPl'BLIC. 
Wheat  lands  in  Argentine  Republic. 


Sept.  28 


Direct  cable  from  Argentine  Republic  to  Europe  ... 

Education  in  Argentine  Republic . 

Trans-Andine  tunnel . 

Primacy  of  Argentine  Republic  among  grain-pro¬ 
ducing  countries. 

Exhibitions — Centenary  of  1910  in  Buenos  Aires . 


...do _ 

Sept.  29 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  6 

Oct.  7 


BRAZIL. 


Leasing  of  the  new  port  works  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.... 


Oct. 


4  i 


Real  estate  rents  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Trade  of  Brazil . 

Japanese  immigration  to  Brazil  . . . 

CHILE. 

Watertvorks  systems  in  Chile . 


Oct.  5 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  8 


Oct.  14 


'  Ties  for  Italian  railways . 

COLOMBIA. 


Oct.  30 


Export  tax  on  metals . 

CUBA. 

New  personal  effects  of  pa.s.sengers  liable  to  duty  in 
Cuba. 

HONDl'RAS. 

The  economic  review  of  Honduras . . 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


25 

10 

14 


Electric  light  concession  for  Puerto  Cortez .  Oct.  18 

Mning  in  Honduras .  Oct.  21 


MEXICO. 


Conces.slon  for  a  railroad . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1908. 
Telephone  listsof  the  cities  of  Durango  and  Torreon . 
Possible  market  for  American  corn;  competition  of 
Argentine  Republic. 

New  steamship  line  between  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Guayule  industiy . 

Free  importation  of  raw  material  into  Mexico . 

Petroleum  at  Tampico . , . 

Concession  for  the  building  of  a  100-ton  smelter  at 
Temo.sachic,  Chihuahua. 

The  cotton  industry  of  the  Laguna  district . 

Guayule  rubber  industry  in  Torreon . 

Promotion  of  farm  industry  by  boards  of  trade . 


Oct.  31 
Nov.  3 

...do _ 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  6 

...do _ 

Nov.  9 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  13 

Nov.  15 

...do _ 

Nov.  20 


Dried  fruits,  etc.,  of  Mexico 


Nov.  24 


NICARAGUA. 


Executive  decree  declaring  ordinary  laundry  soap 
free  of  import  duty  in  Nicaragua  lor  four  months. 
URUGUAY. 

Canalization  of  the  Rosario  River . 

Tariff  for  docking  ves-sels  in  Montevideo . 

VENEZUELA. 

Commis.sion  to  study  banana  industry  in  the  State 
of  Zulia. 

Freight  rates  on  the  Tuy  River . 

Opportunities  for  sale  of  furniture  in  Venezuela  .... 

Wrapping  paper  in  Venezuela . 

Schoolbook  trade  in  Venezuela . 

_ i 


Nov.  26 


Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

23 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

25 

Oct 

27 

Oct. 

29 

...do 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul-General 
Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


J.  J.  Slechta,  Deputy-Consul-General, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Allred  A.  Winslow,  Consul-General, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 


Eugene  Betts,  Vice-Consul-Genernl, 
Bogota. 

James  L.  Rodgers,  Consul-General. 
Havana. 


Samuel  McCllntock,  Consul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Do. 

Do. 


L.  J.  Keena,  Consul.  Chihuahua. 

H.  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Mazatlaii. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul,  Ensenada. 

Do. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

W.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

P.  M.  Griffith,  Consul,  Tampico, 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihuahua, 

C.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

Do. 

C.  P.  Mitchell,  Vice-Consul-General, 
Mexico  City. 

Do. 


Henry  Caldera,  Vice-Consul,  Mana¬ 
gua. 


F.  W.  Goding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 
Do. 


Isaac  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Guiara. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

Statistics  of  Argentine  commerce  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900 
record  imports  valued  at  $'2*20,592,551  and  exports  $320,837,082.  For 
the  first-named  classification  an  increase  of  $20,307,131,  and  for  the 
latter  of  $29,290,555  is  noted  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the 
country's  exports  is  $106,244,531. 

Gold  imports  during  the  period  amounted  to  $58,584,824,  or 
$34,479,954  more  than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1908,  and  exports 
amounted  to  $1,245,650,  the  balance  retained  in  the  country  being 
$57,339,174. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $74,140,137,  an  increase 
of  $3,402,377 ;  from  Germany  $32,486,192,  an  increase  of  $3,672,298 ; 
from  the  United  States,  $29,238,328,  an  increase  of  $3,361,113;  from 
France,  $23,511,349,  an  increase  of  $3,400,521 ;  from  Italy,  $20,415,965, 
an  increase  of  $2,123,872 ;  from  Belgium,  $10,082,894,  an  increase  of 
$570,207 ;  from  Spain,  $6,912,529,  an  increase  of  $451,345,  and  from 
Brazil,  $5,891,811,  an  increase  of  $820,756.  With  the  exception  of 
Brazil,  commerce  with  the  countries  of  South  America  is  propor¬ 
tionately  small,  Uruguay  ranking  next  to  Brazil  as  a  source  of  im¬ 
ports,  with  $1,882,213. 

Of  exports  $68,309,156  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  an  increase  of 
$9,103,514  being  recorded.  To  the  same  destination  are  also  sent 
()0  per  cent  of  the  shipments  “to  orders.”  Exports  to  France  and 
to  the  United  States  increased  by  $9,546,111  and  $9,267,337,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1908,  the  totals  being 
$28,372,697  and  $18,533,032,  the  latter  sum  representing  more  than  a 
cent  per  cent  increase.  Belgium  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain  as  a 
receiver  of  Argentine  exports  with  $35,849,711,  but  the  increase  was 
only  $6,346,754.  Germany’s  purchases  were  represented  by  $28,115,150, 
with  an  increase  of  $2,220,601,  and  Italy,  with  a  larger  percentage 
of  increase  than  the  United  States,  bought  to  the  value  of  $9,235,918. 

Exports  to  Brazil  amounted  to  $12,576,706,  an  increase  of  $1,700,137 ; 
to  Chile,  $1,791,090,  an  increase  of  $632,550,  and  to  Uruguay,  Bolivia, 
and  Paraguay,  shipments  were  worth  $1,076,027,  $443,825,  and 
$133,930,  respectively. 

Principal  items  of  exports  in  tons  were  as  follows:  Chilled  and 
frozen  beef,  155,347 ;  frozen  mutton,  55,356 ;  sheep  and  goat  skins, 
24,225;  salted  hides,  40,246;  dry  hides,  20,501;  horsehides,  1,257; 
wool,  131,221;  jerked  beef,  8,499;  butter,  2,208;  tallow  and  melted 
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fat,  43,93:2;  bones,  10,5G5;  oats,  419,665;  barley,  18,543;  linsee<l. 
819,694;  maize,  1,837,274;  wheat,  2,435,718;  flour,  87,475;  bran. 
152,655;  hay,  22,187;  quebracho  extract,  39,171:  quebracho  logs, 
206,577. 

CEREAL  AREA  IN  1909. 

In  1909  the  number  of  hectares  of  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats  under 
cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic  according  to  the  official  record 
was  5,836,550,  1,455,600,  and  572,600,  respectively,  as  compared 
with  6,205,300  hectares  of  wheat.  1,534.300  of  linseed,  and  633,300  of 
oats  in  1908. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

The  internal  revenue  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  according  to  the 
returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909,  as  compared  with  that  col¬ 
lected  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

[Expressed  in  eurreuey.] 


Item.  1908. 

J  1 

1  1909.  Item.  I 

1908. 

1909. 

1 

811,418.071 

14,849,001 

2,4:16,657 

2,300,576 

150,280 

811,414,967  : 
16,3<M,234 
2,690,778 
2,331,277 
187,129 

1 

880,003 
,’>73,000 
200,636 
'  476,083 

24,511 

1 

8136,472 

709,551 

165,228 

532,249 

23,383 

Tobacco . 

Specifics . 

Matches . 

Cards . 

Insurance . * 

Insurance  (Kl'lfi) . 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  revenues  on  alcohol  and  wines 
in  1909  as  compared  with  1908,  and  a  very  small  decrease  in  the  gold 
receipts  for  insurance  in  1909  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  gross  income  in  paper  for  1909  was  $34,531,034,  as  compared  with 
$32,559,624  in  1908,  or  an  increase  for  the  former  over  the  latter  year 
of  $1,971,410. 

THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  Argentine  Republic  imports  annually  several  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  yarns,  fabrics,  and  cordage  manufactured  out  of 
vegetable  fibers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  portions  of 
the  country  are  exceedingly  rich  in  natural  and  cultivated  fiber- 
producing  plants,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  and  cotton.  An  excellent 
opportunity,  therefore,  exists  for  the  manufacture  in  the  country,  out 
of  native  fibers,  on  a  large  scale,  of  articles  of  the  class  referred  to. 
In  1908  the  Argentine  Republic  imported  harvest  twine  to  the  value 
of  $1,839,393;  cotton  yarn  or  thread,  $1,571,371;  jute  sacks,  $523,715; 
cotton  sacks,  $468,276;  and  jute  cloth,  $464,871.  It  is  estimated  that 
articles  could  be  manufactured  in  the  Republic,  out  of  fibers  produced 
in  the  country,  that  would  have  a  sale  of  $20,000,000  annually. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  Argentine  mill  for  the  grinding  of  cereals  was  erected 
in  Cordoha  in  ir)85.  In  1878  the  industry  had  grown  to  such  impor¬ 
tance  as  to  leave  a  surplus  for  export  of  2,918  tons  of  flour  and  2,547 
tons  of  wheat.  In  1880  the  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  were  4, GOO 
and  18,581  tons,  respectively,  the  exports  of  flour  being  reduced  to 
1,428  tons  and  those  of  wheat  to  1,1GG  tons.  In  1887  there  was  a  sur¬ 
plus  of- flour  and  wheat  for  export  of  5,401  and  238,000  tons,  respec¬ 
tively;  in  1889  the  exports  of  flour  and  wheat,  respectively,  were  3,3G1 
and  22,80G  tons,  and  the  imports  of  flour  during  the  same  year  were 
3,3G1  tons. 

In  1891  the  production  of  flour  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was 
315,000  tons;  in  1901,  495,000;  in  1905,  715,000;  and  in  1907,  G98,000 
tons.  In  1907  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  flour  produced  in  the  Republic 
was  manufactured  in  the  city  and  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Nearly  all  the  exports  of  Argentine  flour  go  to  Brazil,  that  country 
taking  71  per  cent  in  1895,  88  per  cent  in  190G,  and  92  per  cent  in 
1907. 

The  consumption  of  Argentine  flour  at  home  in  1907  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  570,000  tons,  or  about  95  kilograms  per  capita. 

In  1908  there  were  3.50  flour  mills  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  15() 
of  Avhich  were  run  by  steam  jiower,  155  by  water  power,  and  39  by 
gas,  electric,  and  animal  power. 

The  wheat  ground  in  1907  amounted  to  1,021,251  tons,  which  pro¬ 
duced  G97,8G3  tons  of  flour,  or  a  yield  of  G8.3  per  cent.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  Argentine  flour  mills  is  1,400,000  tons  annually. 

BANK  BALANCE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES.  SEPTEMBER,  1909. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  on  September  30,  1909,  shows  the  deposits  on  that  date  to  have 
been  $34,136,1G2  gold  and  $1,013,544,848  currency;  discounts  and 
overdrafts,  $30,944,038  gold  and  $908,809,443  currency;  and  the  cash 
balances,  $70,307,570  gold  and  $315,292,328  currency.  On  Septem- 
l)er  30,  1908,  the  balances  of  these  banks  were  as  follows:  Deposits, 
$24,257,974  gold  and  $173,005,549  currency;  discounts  and  overdrafts, 
gold,  $30,018,301,  and  $722,987,887  currency;  and  cash  balances,  $44,- 
062,978  gold  and  $238,040,901  currency. 

OFFICIAL  EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  Argentine  National  Commission  has  announced  the  following 
official  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  connection  with  the 
Centennial  Celebration  in  1910:  International  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  National  Industrial  Exhibition,  International  Fine  Arts  Ex¬ 
hibition,  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene,  and  International 
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Railways  and  Land  Transport  Exhibition.  There  will  also  be  an 
International  Exhibition  of  Foodstuffs,  but  this  is  not  classed  as  an 
official  exhibition.  Preceding  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  there  will  be  a  reception  of  ships,  delegates,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  governments,  an  official  reception  in  the  Government 
Palace,  and  an  illumination  of  the  city.  On  Ma}’  25  the  national 
anthem  will  be  plaj’ed  in  the  Mayo  Plaza,  the  school  children  Avill 
parade,  a  Te  Deum  will  be  sung  in  the  cathedral,  the  corner  stone  of 
the  independence  monument  will  be  laid  bv  the  President,  the  troops 
will  be  reviewed  at  Palermo,  and  a  gala  performance  will  be  rendered 
at  Colon  Theater. 

Other  festivities  throughout  the  exposition  period  wdll  include : 

Nautical  entertainments  in  the  port,  with  the  cooperation  of 
foreign  and  native  ships.  Inauguration  of  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tions:  Agricultui’al  stock,  industrial,  hygiene,  art,  and  railway  and 
land  transport.  Opening  of  Congresses:  Scientific,  Americanists, 
and  Woman’s  National  Hygiene.  Inauguration  in  San  ^Martin 
Plaza  of  the  monument  of  the  armies  of  independence.  Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  monument  and  statues  of  the  members  of  the  first  board. 
Laying  the  corner  stones  of  statues,  and  of  the  different  heroes  of 
independence.  Inauguration  of  the  Congress  Plaza  and  laying  in 
it  of  the  corner  stones  of  the  following  monuments:  Assembly  of 
1813,  Congress  of  1810,  and  Congress  of  1853.  Reception  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Palace.  Reception  and  inauguration  of  the  monuments 
presented  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  different  groups  of  for¬ 
eign  residents:  British,  French,  Si^anish,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  Austro- 
Hungarian.  Athletic  and  equine  contests.  Great  concourse  of  races 
in  the  Argentine  Hippodrome.  Receptions  at  private  clubs.  Visits 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  ranches,  etc.  Literary  festivities. 
Popular  celebrations  in  general.  Farewell  to  the  foreign  delegates. 

INSURANCE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

During  the  first  half  of  1909  the  total  premium  income  from 
foreign  insurance  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  $854,740  gold  and 
$3,213,815  currency,  as  compared  with  $806,984  gold  and  $2,896,315 
currency  in  1908.  These  figures  represent  fire,  marine,  life,  and  ac¬ 
cident  insurance.  The  premium  income  covering  domestic  insurance 
in  the  Republic  during  the  first  six  months  of  1909  was  $208,020  gold 
and  $8,140,157  paper,  as  compared  with  $293,130  gold  and  $7,047,040 
paper  during  the  same  period  of  1908. 

BUDGET  FOR  1910. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  expenditure  authorized  by  the  Argentine 
Congress  for  1910  is  $267,038,091.31  national  money,  and  estimated 
receipts  are  $265,483,094.59.  The  issue  of  $300,000,000  national 
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money  (£25,000.000)  in  bonds,  has  also  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress. 

MEAT  EXPORTS,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  the  exports  of  mutton  and 
lamb  carcases  from  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  2,237,554, 
as  compared  with  2,255,900  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1908,  while 
the  exports  of  quarters  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  1.880,154,  as  compared  with  2,020,850  during  the 
same  period  of  1908,  The  exports  of  carcases  of  mutton  and  lamb  in 
1908  were  3,205,879,  and  the  exports  of  quarters  of  frozen  and  chilled 
beef  for  the  same  period  were  2,292,449. 


BANK  STATEMENT,  JUNE  30,  1909. 

Mr.  Jose  Gutierrez  Guerra  has  prepared  some  interesting  data 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  banks  of  Bolivia  during  the  first 
half  of  1909.  On  December  31,  1908,  the  coined  gold  on  hand  in  the 
five  banks  of  issue  of  the  Republic  amounted  to  Bs.  5,031,193.75,  as 
compared  with  Bs.  5,780,156.25  on  June  30,  1909,  an  increase  of 
Bs.  148,902.50,  or  £11,917.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  Bs. 
250,598.53  and  Bs.  20,350.20,  respectively,  is  noted  in  silver  and 
nickel  coins  on  June  30,  1909,  as  compared  with  December  31,  1908. 
The  decrease  in  silver  coin  was  due  to  the  exportation  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Bank,  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Government,  of 
Bs.  227,000. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  transactions  of  the  Bank 
of  Bolivia  and  London,  an  institution  recently  established  in  the 
Republic,  and  whose  figures  are  not  available,  no  statement  of  that 
bank  having  yet  been  published,  but  comjirises  the  operations  of  the 
National,  Francisco  Argandona,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  banks. 

THE  TIN  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  tin  deposits  of  the  Bolivian  Republic  comprises  the  fields  of 
Tres  Cruces  or  Quimsa  Cruz  and  the  districts  of  Negro  Pabellon, 
Huanuni,  Llalagua,  Uncia,  Totoral,  Antequera,  and  Avicaya.  On 
the  west  or  Oruro  side  of  the  Cordillera  Real  the  country  is  a  dry, 
bare,  table-land,  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  for¬ 
merly  the  bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea,  and  on  the  east  the  country 
slopes  rapidly,  forming  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Paraguay. 
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Tres  Cruces,  including  the  district  of  Santa  Vela  Cruz,  lies  about 
00  miles  north  of  Oruro  in  the  center  of  the  Cordillera  Real.  The 
Concordia  lode  of  the  Santa  Vela  Cruz  group  of  mountains  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet,  following  approximately  the  strike  of  the 
country  rock  which  comprises  a  series  of  beds  passing  through  all 
the  gradations  from  quartzite  to  quartzite  schist.  The  Elisa  lode, 
also  part  of  the  Concordia  mine,  is  tin  bearing  where  it  passes 
through  one  of  the  belts  of  white  granular  quartzite. 

Adjoining  the  Concordia  is  the  Coya  mine,  and  15  miles  to  the 
northwest  lies  the  Monte  Blanco  mine,  with  the  Barrosa  Cota  3  miles 
to  the  southeast.  The  San  Roque  mine  and  “  La  Boliviana  ”  lie  on 
the  southwest  slopes  of  Santa  Vela  Cruz. 

To  the  southeast  of  Oruro  lies  the  Oruro  tin  field,  a  huge  flow  of 
andesite  covering  an  area  of  at  least  500  square  miles.  The  nearest 
outcrop  is  at  Negro  Pahellon,  from  which  point  it  passes  east  of 
Huanuni  and  north  of  Llalagua  and  to  the  south  of  Berenguela. 
Most  of  the  mines  of  the  Oruro  district  are  situated  close  to  the  edge 
of  this  flow.  The  mines  of  Negro  Pahellon  lie  20  miles  east  of  Oruro. 
To  the  north  and  east  of  the  mines  lies  the  andesite;  to  the  south 
and  west  is  the  quartzite  schist.  It  is  in  the  latter  rock  that  the  tin 
deposits  are  found. 

About  30  miles  southeast  of  Oruro  lies  the  famous  hill  of  Posoconi, 
through  which  hill  runs  the  Cararicagua  lode,  forming  one  of  the 
richest  tin  deposits  of  Bolivia.  It  was  worked  long  ago  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  the  group  of  mines  being  usually  called  “  Huanuni,'’  from  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  geology  of  the  district  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  of  Negro  Pahellon,  quartzite  schist  and 
quartz  porphyry  covered  in  some  places  by  andesite. 

To  the  north  of  Huanuni  lies  the  Morococala  group,  destined  to 
become  as  important  as  their  neighbor,  and  15  miles  to  the  south  is 
the  Pazna  group,  where  about  six  lodes  are  at  present  being  worked. 

The  mines  of  Llalagua  and  Unci  a  are  situated  30  miles  east  of 
Huanuni  and  comprise  what  are  possibly  the  richest  tin  mines  in  the 
world.  In  the  Llalagua  mine  of  the  San  Jose  lode  2  meters  of  soft 
iron  oxide  are  to  be  seen  which  would  probably  average  20  per  cent 
tin.  In  the  San  Salvadora  mine,  belonging  to  the  group  there  is  a 
dense  sulphide  lode  2  feet  in  width  and  said  to  carry  25  per  cent  tin 
with  values  in  bismuth  and  silver.  In  the  t^ncia  mine  an  oxidized 
lode  assaying  from  6  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  metallic  tin  is  being 
worked  over  a  milling  width  of  18  inches. 

The  origin  of  these  deposits  is  attributed  to  the  “  after  action  ”  of 
the  quartz  porphyry.  The  tin  has  always  teen  present  as  oxide  down 
to  the  present  depth.  One  specimen  supposed  to  be  stdphide  of  tin 
proved  on  analysis  to  contain  35  per  cent  bismuth ;  10  per  cent  tin 
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with  sulphides  of  iron,  antinioiiy.  arsenic,  and  a  trace  of  copper,  tlie 
tin  being  present  as  oxide  and  the  bismuth  as  sulphide. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  AT  LA  PAZ. 

A  college  conducted  in  the  English,  and  known  as  ‘‘The  American 
Institute,*’  was  established  about  four  years  ago  at  La  Paz.  This 
institution  has  proved  so  thorough  and  efficient  and  has  given  such 
great  satisfaction  in  the  curriculum  prescribed  that  the  Government 
has  decreed  that  its  certificates,  or  diplomas,  shall  admit  the  jiersons 
to  whom  issued  to  entrance  in  the  universities  of  the  Republic  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  an  examination. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 


Figures  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  show  imports  for  the  nine  months,  Januarv-September,  1000, 
valued  at  425,050:054$  ($133,000,000),  compared' with  430,201:851$ 
($134,500,000)  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  These  im¬ 
ports  do  not  include  specie  and  bank-note  receipts,  which  aggregated, 
for  the  nine  months,  23,388:  054$  ($7,000,000). 

Exports  for  the  nine  months  amounted  in  value  to  032,773 : 525$ 
($107,500,000),  against  451.521:300$  ($141,000,000)  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1008. 

While  imports  show  a  decline  of  $1,500,000,  exports  show  the 
remarkable  increase  of  $56,500,000,  though  the  high  valuations  for 
1007  were  not  attained.  The  trade  balance  of  $64,500,000  in  favor 
of  exports  is  the  largest  recorded  in  statistics  covering  the  same 
months  of  the  past  three  years. 

Coffee  shipped  abroad  in  the  amount  of  0,847,504  bags  was  valued 
at  $05,300,000,  an  increase  of  2,200,023  bags  and  $25,500,000  being 
recorded  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1008. 

The  remaining  nine  leading  items,  all  of  which  show  increased 
quantities,  and,  with  the  exception  of  cacao,  increased  valuations, 
were  as  follows: 


Rubber. 
Tobacco 
Sugar... 
Mat6  . . . 
Cacao... 
Cotton.. 
Hides. . . 
Skins... 


Kilos. 


27,S91,248 
2t),  64.'),  875 
4.5,080,888 
40,144,478 
22,675, 151 
6, 769, 766 
28,276,589 
3,r5,557 


Dollars. 


60,000,000 
6, 000,000 
2,000,000 
6,500,000 
5,400,000 
1,500,000 
7,000,000 
3,500,000  i 


Dollars. 


+22,500,000 
+  2,000,000 
+  1,800,000 
+  250,000 

-  1,500,000 
+  7.50,000 

+  1,900,000 
+  1,000,000 
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SUBSIDIZED  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  chief  of  the  Brazilian  Propaganda  Commission  in  Europe  has 
reported  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  that  a  law  has  been  passed  by 
the  Cortes  for  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  and  other  favors  to  two 
trans-Atlantic  lines  between  Spain  and  Brazil.  The  two  lines  are  to 
be  started  in  Spain  and  will  run  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  subsidy  will  amount  to  670,000  pesetas  (about  $150,000) 
per  annum,  and  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  other  Brazilian 
products  will  be  exempt  from  the  Spanish  transport  tax. 

INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES. 

On  November  5,  1909,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Baron  Rio  Branco,  and  the  Minister  from  Peru  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  concluded  an  arbitration  treaty  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  questions  between  the  two  Republics  interested. 

On  November  6  the  treaty  with  Uruguay  defining  the  frontier  line 
with  that  country  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Laguna  Mirin  and  the  Ya- 
guaron  River  was  signed.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  October  30. 

An  arbitration  treaty  with  Sweden  has  also  been  negotiated. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A  Presidential  decree  promulgated  October  21,  1909,  creates  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  The  property  known  as  the  “  Pinheiro 
plantation”  has  been  donated  by  the  Government  as  an  experiment 
station  for  the  carrying  on  of  investigations  in  animal  breeding  and 
feeding.  The  bureau  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  live-stock  industry,  such  as  the  inspection  of  stock,  meat  and 
dairy  products,  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  cattle,  the  supervision 
of  imports  of  stock  made  for  breeding  purposes,  etc.  The  work  of 
the  bureau  will  be  carried  on  under  five  heads,  namely,  (1)  zootech- 
nic  section,  (2)  animal  bromatology,  (3)  veterinary  medicine  and 
sanitary  inspection  of  cattle,  (4)  dairy  section,  (5)  economic  section. 

MODIFICATION  OF  ROUTE  OF  THE  GOYAZ  RAILWAY. 

The  Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  signed  on 
October  25,  1909,  a  new  contract  with  the  Goyaz  Railway  Company, 
whereby  important  changes  are  made  in  the  route  of  this  line,  trav¬ 
ersing  the  State  of  Goyaz.  According  to  the  revised  contract,  the 
railwaj’^  wdll  be  built  via  Catalan,  which,  after  the  capital,  Goyaz,  is 
the  most  important  city  of  the  State.  The  contract  provides  for  two 
branch  lines,  one  to  be  run  to  Uberaba,  the  chief  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  center  of  the  section  known  as  the  “  triangulo  mineiro,” 
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passing  through  Araxa,  an  imijortant  stock-raising  and  diamond- 
mining  district,  and  another  branch  to  connect  Catalan  with  Ara- 
guary,  the  terminus  of  the  Mogyana  Railway, 

The  first  section  of  the  railway  has  already  been  opened  to  traffic, 
and  extends  from  Formiga,  the  terminus  of  the  West  of  Minas  Rail¬ 
way,  to  Areias.  Work  on  the  line  has  progressed  as  far  as  Porto 
Real,  beyond  the  San  Francisco  River. 

The  Government  will  build  and  operate  the  road  on  its  own 
account,  in  place  of  giving  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of 
$15,000  per  mile  to  the  contractors,  as  previously  contracted.  Five 
per  cent  bonds  are  to  be  issued  to  cover  the  cost  of  building. 

LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  report  made  by  Vice-Consul-General  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
states  that  the  number  of  bovines  in  Brazil  is  about  *25,000,000,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  5,000,000;  Matto  Grosso, 
3,000,000;  Minas  Geraes,  2,500,000;  Ceara,  1,500,000;  Parahyba,  800,- 
000;  Sao  Paulo,  1,000,000;  and  Santa  Catharina,  550,000.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  State  the  figures  are  exact,  inasmuch  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  official  records  made  in  tax  collection,  all  live  stock  being  taxed  in 
that  State.  Basing  an  estimate  on  the  trade  in  hides  and  skins,  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Bahia  may  be  safely  said  to  reach  1,500,000. 
Piauhy  also  has  a  considerable  stock-raising  industry,  but  no  estimate 
of  numbers  is  available.  In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where 
the  most  important  of  the  jerked-beef  establishments  are  located, 
about  025,000  beeves  are  slaughtered  each  year  for  this  class  of  meat. 
In  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  has  the  next  most  important 
industry  of  the  kind,  about  005,000  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  following  States  the  annual  figures  for 
slaughtering  establishments  are:  Sao  Paulo,  beeves,  135,000;  hogs, 
132,000;  goats,  0,000;  and  sheep,  9,000;  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
Federal  District,  225,000  beeves;  Minas  Geraes,  325,000  beeves.  The 
latter  State  exports  (to  other  parts  of  Brazil)  about  300,000  cattle 
yearly,  of  a  value  not  far  from  $7,500,000.  The  total  value  of  all 
pastoral  and  dairy  products  supplied  to  other  Brazilian  States  by 
Minas  Geraes  is  about  $14,000,000  annually. 

Sao  Paulo  is  said  to  possess  235,000  horses,  125,000  mules,  65,000 
sheep,  140,000  goats,  and  1,300,000  hogs.  Santa  Catharina  is  re¬ 
corded  as  possessing  about  36,000  horses.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recently  compiled  figures,  has  250,000  horses,  and  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  State,  represented  by  13  districts,  13,000  mules  were 
reported. 

The  total  exports  of  hides  from  Brazil  in  1908  were  as  follows,  in 
metric  tons:  Salted  hides,  23,314;  dry  hides,  7,095;  goatskins,  2,579; 
sheepskins,  760;  lambskins,  94;  miscellaneous  skins,  130.  Of  these 
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total  exports,  the  State  of  Ceara  furnished  90,000  to  100,000  hides, 
about  300,000  goatskins,  and  100,000  sheepskins,  weights  not  avail¬ 
able.  The  total  hides  and  skins  annually  exported  from  the  State 
of  Bahia  amount  to  about  6,000  metric  tons.  The  average  number 
of  hides  exported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  during  the  past  three 
years  is  a  little  more  than  900,000. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  AUSTRIA,  BRAZIL.  AND  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


The  Government  of  Austria  has  contracted  with  the  Austro- Ameri¬ 
can  Navigation  Company  for  the  establishment  of  direct  steamsliip 


Map  showing  the  route  of  a  new  steamship  service  recenUy  established  between  Austria.  Brazil,  and 

Argentina. 


service  between  Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  and  ports  of  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  steamers  of  the  new  line  will  touch  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  in  Brazil,  and  at  Buenos  Aires.  The 
duration  of  the  contract  is  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

BROMELIA  PLANT  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Messager  de  Sdo  Paulo  ”  attention  is 
called  to  the  possibilities  of  using  the  bromelia  plant  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper.  This  plant  flourishes  along  the  Brazilian  coast, 
growing  luxuriantly  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Re- 
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public.  For  instance,  at  the  port  of  Sao  Joa  da  Barra,  about  60 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  entirely  covered  with  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  broinelia  plant.  It  is  stated  that  paper 
of  a  superior  quality  could  be  made  from  this  plant.  One  kind  of 
bromelia  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  of  a  fine  quality, 
and  the  export  of  this  plant  in  its  natural  state  would  be  remunera¬ 
tive.  In  connection  with  this  prospective  industry  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  little  farther  back  in  the  interior  immense 
quantities  of  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp 
could  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  slight  cost,  and  the  two  indus¬ 
tries  could  easily  be  exploited  together. 

COLONIZATION  OF  JAPANESE. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  United  States  Vice-Consul-General  Slechta 
reports  that  another  experiment  is  to  be  made  in  the  matter  of  em¬ 
ploying  Japanese  laborers  on  the  plantations  of  Brazil.  A  syndi¬ 
cate  operating  in  Japan,  engaged  in  mining,  transportation,  and  other 
industrial  enterprises,  has  purchased  a  large  tract  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  intention  of  locating  thereon  a  colony  of 
Japanese  to  engage  in  agriculture. 

The  land  lies  along  the  coast  below  Cape  Frio,  about  40  miles  from 
the  capital  and  about  4  miles  from  the  Leopoldina  Railroad. 

Rice,  coffee,  vanilla,  and  vegetables  for  the  supply  of  the  Rio  mar¬ 
kets  are  to  be  grown  and  special  effort  will  be  made  to  exploit  the  tim¬ 
ber  resources  of  the  vicinity. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

United  States  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow  writes  from  Valparaiso 
that,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  there  were  in  Chile 
at  the  beginning  of  1009,  approximately  700,000  horses  and  mules, 
2,500,000  head  of  cattle,  3,000,000  sheep,  500,000  goats,  and  300,000 
hogs.  About  450,000  cattle,  600,000  sheep,  and  140,000  hogs  are 
slaughtered  annually.  There  are  no  published  reports  covering  the 
matter  of  hides,  but  from  general  information  it  can  be  gathered 
that  the  stock  on  hand  is  comjiaratively  small,  since  the  exports  of 
tanned  leather  have  been  rather  heavy,  amounting  to  3,546,730  pounds 
in  1907  and  4,237,420  pounds  in  1908.  The  exportation  of  hides  for 
1908  was  3,496,020  pounds,  as  compared  with  2,294,148  pounds 
in  1907. 
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DEPOSITS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS  ON  SEPTEMBER  30.  1909. 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  on 
September  30,  1909,  aggregated  P27,588,920.22,  as  compared  with 
P27,48().548.2G  on  August  30  of  the  same  year,  or  an  increase  in  the 
September  deposits  over  those  of  August  of  P102,371.9(). 

TAX  ON  APPLICATION  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1910,  the  law  of  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1909,  requires  payment  bj’  inventors  soliciting  letters  patent 
of  the  sum  of  P'100,  prescribed  by  No.  55  of  article  3  of  said  law. 

NEW  CONSULAR  TARIFF. 

The  new  Chilean  consular  tariff,  published  in  the  official  bulletin 
of  the  Republic  on  October  12,  1909,  will  become  effective  ninety 


Compurutive  statement  for  1907  and  1908  of  exports  of  leather  and  hides  from  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

days  after  that  date,  or  in  January,  1910.  The  new  law  consists  of 
twenty-one  articles,  and  covers  the  charges  and  fees  of  the  consuls 
of  Chile  for  all  kinds  of  official  services. 

LIBERAL  PROFESSIONS  CONVENTION  RATIFIED. 

The  United  States  Department  of  State  has  been  informed,  through 
the  Mexican  Embassy,  at  AVashington  of  the  formal  ratification  by 
the  Chilean  Government  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  practice  of 
liberal  professions,  as  signed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  American  Conference  on  January  28,  1902. 

SEALED  PAPER  AND  DOCUMENT  STAMPS. 

The  new  law  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  governing  the  use  of  sealed 
paper  and  document  stamps,  signed  by  the  President  on  September 
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7,  1909,  and  published  in  the  “  Official  Gazette of  October  2  of  the 
same  year,  prescribes  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  sealed  paper 
and  document  stamps.  The  denominations  of  sealed  paper  vary  from 
5  cents  to  $10  and  of  document  stamps  from  1  cent  to  $100. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  MEDELLIN. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  thriviiifr  town  of  Medellin,  Colom¬ 
bia,  are  the  textile,  jrhiss,  earthenware,  match,  and  hat  factories  and 
iron  foundries. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  most  important.  One  of  the  mills, 
which  has  been  in  operation  about  five  years,  engages  extensively  in 
spinning  and  weaving.  This  mill  has  over  200  looms  at  work  and 
in  process  of  installation,  and  manufactures  domestics,  drills,  and 
calicoes,  for  the  entire  output  of  which  a  good  market  is  found. 
About  a  year  ago  a  company  opened  its  factory  with  30  looms  work¬ 
ing  and  50  more  ordered.  This  company  as  yet  does  no  weaving, 
but  produces  cotton  goods  of  various  grades  and  makes  hosiery  and 
underwear.  Another  company  weaves  by  hand,  manufacturing  fab¬ 
rics  of  coai*se  cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  a  native  fiber  called  “  rahnija." 

Some  of  the  iron  foundries  use  material  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
and  some  import  the  raw  product. 

Hats  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  a  match  factory 
is  in  operation. 

Coffee  and  gold  are  the  princijial  products  exported,  120,000  bags 
of  the  former  being  shipped  annually  and  about  $3,000,000  of  the 
latter. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Colombia  is  reported  by  Vice-Consul- 
General  Betts  at  Bogota  as  approximately  4,000,000. 

The  following  official  statistics  for  1907  are  the  latest  obtainable 
of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  various  departments  in  Colombia  :  Antio- 
quia,  52,439;  Atlantico,  19,099;  Bolivar,  no  data;  Boyaca,  16,870; 
Caldas,  19,578;  Cauca,  49,388;  Cundinamarca,  31,415;  Galan,  27,748; 
1  India,  no  data;  Magdalena,  12,240;  Xarifio,  no  data;  Quesada, 
12,277;  Santander,  38,713;  Tolima,  30,481;  Tundama,  6,626;  District 
Capital,  24,654;  total,  341,528. 

The  following  statistics,  in  kilograms  (kilogram=2.2  pounds), 
showing  the  exportation  of  hides  for  the  years  1906  and  1907,  are  the 
last  official  statistics  obtainable  and  have  not  yet  been  officially  issued : 
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To— 

190t). 

1907. 

To— 

1906.  1907. 

United  States . 

tJennany . 

Spain . 

2,195,621 

701,367 

16,585 

1,920 

1,328,720 
1,632,372 
270. 543 

Great  Britain . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

686, 77H  '  66,120 

277,104  149,807 

3,879,375  3,447,662 

EXHIBIT  AT  THE  QUITO  EXPOSITION. 

The  Colombian  building  and  e.xhibit.s  at  the  Quito  Exposition  were 
most  creditable  and  of  great  interest  to  both  Republics,  and  they 
are  of  still  greater  importance  when  the  close  diplomatic  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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Diagram  showing  the  total  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Departments  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  during  the  year  1907. 

The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  edifice  were  handsomely  decorated, 
and  the  cornice  of  the  principal  hall  was  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
by  the  artist,  Francisco  Barriga. 

One  of  the  most  notable  exhibits  in  the  building,  and  which  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  was  the  glass  exhibit  by  a  Bogota 
firm, .in  which  samples  of  glass  bricks,  blocks,  flasks,  bottles,  and 
window  panes  were  shown.  The  chocolate  and  beer  exhibits  were 
most  interesting,  as- were  also  the  tobacco  and  textile  displays.  The 
saddlery  exhibit  was  one  of  great  merit  and  w^as  most  artistically 
arranged,  and  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mineral  products  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention,  and  particularly  the  splendid  exhibits  of 
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cabinet  and  Hne  woods,  medicinal  herbs  and  plants,  and  the  collection 
of  birds  and  butterflies  of  the  Republic. 

TAX  ON  CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia,  and  promulgated  by 
the  President  on  September  17,  1009,  authorizes  the  respective  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Republic  to  impose  taxes  on  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  tobacco,  but  not  upon  the  growing  crops  or  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  The  placing  of  an  export  tax  ujion  tobacco  in  any  form  is  like¬ 
wise  prohibited  to  the  departments. 

ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  OF  PECUNIARY  CLAIMS  WITH 
ECUADOR. 

The  ad  referendum  convention  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
pending  pecuniary  claims  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  made  in 
Quito  b3^  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  April  15,  1909, 
has  been  approved  bj^  the  Congress  of  Colombia  and  was  promulgated 
b\"  the  President  of  the  latter  Republic  on  September  15,  1909.  The 
full  text  of  the  convention  is  published  in  the  ‘‘^Diario  Oficialf'  of 
Colombia,  of  September  20,  1909. 


PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  parcels-post  convention  made  between  the  representatives  of 
Mexico  and  Costa  Rica,  and  signed  in  the  cities  of  ^lexico  and  San 
Jose  b}’  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations  on  June  21  and  August 
11,  1909,  was  approved  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  October  18  of  the 
.same  }"ear,  and  promulgated  bj'  President  Diaz  on  October  21,  1909. 
The  convention  will  become  effective  at  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Postmasters-General  of  the  two  Republics,  and  will  continue  in 
force  until  twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which  either  of  the 
parties  in  interest  notify  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the 
convention. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FIBROUS  PLANTS. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  granted  a  concession  to  A. 
Hollis  White,  an  American  citizen,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  fibrous 
plant  known  as  “coftwya,”  and  other  fiber-producing  plants.  For 
this  purpose  the  State  has  donated  to  the  concessionaire  10,000 
hectares  of  government  land,  situated  5  kilometers  to  the  west  of  the 
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city  of  San  Ramon  and  bordering  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Republics 
of  Xicaragiia  and  Panama.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
allot  the  land  either  in  a  single  tract,  or  in  several  lots,  as  may  best 
suit  its  convenience,  but  a  third  of  the  land  is  to  be  situated  in 
the  Province  of  Guanacaste.  The  State  also  gives  the  concessionaire 
the  right  to  buy  10,000  more  hectares  of  public  land,  within  a  period 
of  five  years,  at  $1  per  hectare.  The  tracts  of  land  referred  to  are 
to  be  barren  lands  suited  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  fibrous 
plants. 

Within  ten  years  from  November  12,  1909,  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  contract,  80  per  cent  of  the  donated  land  must  be  planted  in 
fiber-i>roducing  growths.  The  industry  is  exempt  from  all  federal 
and  municipal  taxes,  and  imports  of  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  to  the  exploitation  of  the  industry  may  enter  the 
Republic  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  has  the  right  to  construct  tramways,  buildings,  wharves, 
storehouses,  etc.,  and  to  the  free  navigation  and  use  of  the  rivers  that 
traverse  the  lands  comprised  in  the  grant. 

A  deposit  of  $5,000  has  been  made  with  the  Government  as  a 
guaranty  for  the  faithful  compliance  of  the  terms  of  the  concession, 
said  sum  to  apply  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  additional  10,000 
hectares  of  government  lands  which  the  concessionaire  has  the  right 
to  acquire  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

Trade  figures  covering  transactions  with  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  months  January-September,  1909,  show  exports  from 
Cuba  to  the  amount  of  $97,524,012,  against  $70,645,909  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  a  gain  of  27.50  per  cent  being 
thus  indicated.  On  the  side  of  imports  a  gain  of  10.95  per  cent  is 
recorded,  the  figures  for  1909  being  $34,425,834,  and  for  the  same 
months  of  1908,  $30,652,950. 

On  this  basis  “Za  ZMc7t«,”  a  prominent  Havana  newspaper,  cal¬ 
culates  that  the  year's  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will 
aggregate  $155,000,000,  composed  of  exports  valued  at  $108,000,000 
and  imports  $47,000,000. 

ASPHALT  DEPOSITS. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mariel,  near  Havana,  Cuba,  there  are  large 
deposits  of  asphalt  of  an  excellent  quality.  For  a  number  of  years 
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this  asphalt  has  been  used  in  i)avin"  streets  in  tlie  United  States,  and 
for  seven  years  has  been  in  use  in  Chicago  on  streets  having  a  heavy 
traffic,  and  has  proved  most  durable  and  satisfactory.  Within  the 
past  two  3'ears  several  streets  have  been  paved  in  St.  Louis  with 
Cuban  asphalt,  and  it  is  being  used  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Kansas  City,  AVashington,  D.  C..  Oklahoma  City,  and  Muskogee, 
Okla.  Experiments  made  with  this  asphalt  in  Ijondon  have  given 
good  results. 

THROUGH  FREIGHT  SERVICE  WITH  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  has  inaugurated  a 
through  freight  service  from  New  Orleans,  via  Havana,  to  the  ports 
of  Sagua,  Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara,  Banes,  Nipe, 
Baracoa,  Guantanamo,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  now  issue  through 
bills  of  lading,  in  connection  with  the  Herrera  Line,  to  those  ports. 
A  steamship  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana  has  been 


«’omparativ(>  statement  for  thp  first  nino  months  of  lOOS  and  1900  of  tlio  commorcc  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  of  America. 


maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  new  .service  will  enable 
the  merchants  of  the  southern  metropolis  to  ship  goods  direct  to  the 
points  mentioned  without  the  necessity  of  sending  them  via  Mobile, 
and  will  doubtless  stimulate  to  a  considerable  degree  the  trade  of 
the  Crescent  City  with  Cuba. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  AND  TELEGRAPH  STAMPS. 

A  new  issue  of  postage  and  telegraph  stamps  will  be  placed  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  Cuba  on  January  1,  1910. 

The  1-cent  postage  stamps  ivill  bear  the  bust  of  Bartolome  Maso  ; 
the  2-cent,  that  of  Maximo  Gomez;  the  3-cent,  that  of  Julio  San- 
guily;  the  5-cent,  that  of  Ignacio  Agramonte;  the  8-cent,  that  of 
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Calixto  Garcia;  the  10-cent,  that  of  Jose  Maria  Rodriguez;  the  50- 
cent,  that  of  Antonio  ^Iaceo;  the  $1,  that  of  Carlos  Roloff;  and  the 
10-cent  special-delivery,  that  of  Juan  Bruno  Zayas. 

The  picture  of  Bernabe  Boza  will  appear  on  the  1-cent  telegraph 
stamps;  that  of  Jose  Lacret  on  the  2-cent;  that  of  Flor  Cromhet 
on  the  3-cent ;  that  of  A.  Moreno  de  la  Torre  on  the  5-cent ;  that  of 
Oscar  Primelli:s  on  the  10-cent ;  that  of  Jose  ^Iaria  Aguirre  on  the 
20-cent;  and  that  of  Narciso  Lopez  on  the  50-cent. 

BEGISTBATION  OF  BANKS.  INDUSTBIAL  AND  COMMEBCIAL  COM¬ 
PANIES. 

A  recent  executive  decree  of  Cuba  provides  for  the  registration, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  of  all  the  banks,  industrial  and 
commercial  companies  now  doing  business  or  which  may  be  organized 
in  the  island.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  must  render 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  each  year  a  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  said  enter¬ 
prises,  illustrating  same  with  statistics  and  tables  compiled  from  data 
gathered  by  the  bureau. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


LAW  BEGULATING  CONCESSIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

On  September  29,  1909,  President  Ramon  Caceres  issued  a  decree 
regulating  the  concession  of  public  lands  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  decree  the  individual  or  corporation  desiring 
to  obtain  permission  to  cultivate  the  public  lands  of  the  State  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  an  application  on  sealed  paper  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration,  stating  that  the  land  is  unoccupied,  the 
number  of  hectares  desired,  the  province,  community,  and  section  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  its  boundaries.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used  must  also  be  specified,  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  the 
applicant. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  June  9,  1905,  must  be  complied 
with,  and  one-eighth  of  the  grant  must  be  cleared,  fenced,  and  settled 
upon  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  permission  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  enter  upon  the  land.  Unless  a  special  permit  is  obtained 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  only  native  laborers  or  European 
immigrants  can  be  employed  to  work  on  the  land. 
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If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  grant  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  take  jiossession  of  the  land,  a  bond  must  be  furnished 
by  the  applicant,  except  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  the  Republic  who 
desire  tracts  of  land  containing  less  than  50  hectares. 

When  the  concessionaire  has  cleared,  settled  mion,  and  fenced  at 
least  50  hectares  of  the  land,  he  may  petition  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  return  of  the  deposit  corresponding  to  the  50  hectares, 
and  repeat  the  petition  with  each  succeeding  50  hectares  until  the 
whole  amount  of  the  dejiosit  guaranty  has  been  refunded.  A  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  concession  will  cause  the  land,  its 
appurtenances,  and  the  deposit  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Government. 

After  ten  years’  occujiation  and  cultivation  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  concession,  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  annually, 
in  advance,  10  cents  gold  per  hectare  for  the  land  included  in  the 
concession. 


ECUADOR 


EXPORTS  OF  CACAO  FROM  1877  TO  1908. 

The  “  Grito  del  Puehlo^'’  of  Guayaquil,  published  on  October  12, 
1909,  a  table  showing  the  v'alue  of  the  exports  of  Ecuadoran  cacao 
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statement  showing  the  value  of  cacao  produced  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  from  1877  to  1908. 
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from  1877  to  1908,  inclusive,  the  exports  having  increased  in  value 
from  $20,000  in  the  former  year  to  $1,280,000  in  the  latter. 
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ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  October  21,  1909,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  through  its 
Executive,  President  Eloy  Alfaro,  formally  approved  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  arbitration  celebrated  on  January  7,  1909,  between  Sehor 
Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  Ecuador  in  "Washington,  and  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  PRESS. 

A  federal  law,  promulgated  by  President  Alfaro  on  October  26, 
1909,  prescribes  that  printing  paper  shall  pay  the  minimum  rail¬ 
road  fi’eight  rate  collected  on  any  article  of  merchandise  carried  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  Ecuador  and  in  cities  where  daily  news¬ 
papers  or  publications  are  issued  that  the  directors  of  the  same  shall 
appoint  two  agents,  who  shall  be  given  free  transportation  on  railway 
trains,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  said  publications.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  daily  papers  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  and  those  that 
may  be  established  in  other  cities  of  the  Republic,  shall  have  a  daily 
telegraphic  franking  privilege  for  200  words  of  news,  and  shall  pay 
one-half  cent  for  each  additional  word  of  newspaper  matter.  Semi¬ 
weekly  and  weekly  publications  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  on 
400  words  per  week.  Government  cablegrams,  proper  for  publica¬ 
tion,  received  at  Guayaquil  and  Quito  shall  be  translated  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  press  within  an  hour  after  their  receipt,  and 
such  cablegrams  will  be  telegraphed  at  government  expense  to  the 
daily  newspapers  in  the  other  towns  of  the  Republic.  All  telegrams 
to  the  press  are  to  be  considered  urgent. 

WATER  SUPPLY,  PAVING,  AND  SANITATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  the  city  of  Guayaquil  in  securing  an 
abundant  supply  of  potable  water  and  to  assist  it  in  the  paving  of  the 
streets  and  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  The  municipality  of  Guayaquil 
will  contribute  10,000  sucres  ($5,000)  per  month  to  the  paving  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  the  federal  tax  of  3  sucres  ($1.50)  per  head  of 
cattle  imported  for  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  cattle  entering 
the  country  through  the  Province  of  Carchi,  is  to  be  used  in  effecting 
the  improvements  referred  to. 

PAYMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 

A  law  pas.sed  by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  promulgated  on  October 
21,  1909,  provides  that  from  the  first  of  the  year  1910  the  additional 
10  per  cent  duty  levied  on  imports  for  the  payment  of  the  internal 
debt  may  be  paid  in  interest  coupons  already  due,  or  in  the  bonds 
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selected  by  lot  for  redemption.  Cash  payments  of  this  additional 
duty  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Agricnltural  and  Commercial  Bank, 
to  be  disbursed  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  the  internal  debt. 

PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  MEASURES. 

"EJ  Telegrafo'''  of  Guayaquil,  in  its  issue  of  October  12,  1909,  pub¬ 
lishes  an  interesting  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  con¬ 
taining  recommendations  concerning  the  modification  of  the  proposed 
loan  law,  and  in  which  he  advises  the  raising  of  sufficient  funds  by 
means  of  a  foreign  loan  to  pay  the  internal  debt,  thereby  liberating 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  that  have  been  hypothecated  in  security 
of  the  same.  The  obtaining  of  funds  in  this  manner  would  enable 
the  bankers  of  the  country,  who  are  large  holders  of  the  securities 
of  the  internal  debt,  to  extend  their  operations  to  industry  and 
commerce.  The  circulating  medium  would  be  increased,  the  rate 
of  interest  lowered,  and  a  positive  lienefit  would  result  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  Piesident  believes,  in  general,  that  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
proposed  loan  are  good,  but  suggests  that  they  be  modified  so  as  to 
permit  the  Executive  to  negotiate  the  placing  of  the  £2,000,000  5  per 
cent  gold  interest-bearing  bonds  and  1  per  cent  amortization;  that 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue  be  Ecuadoran  citizens,  appointed  by  the 
Government;  that  the  expenses  of  collection  be  borne  by  the  con¬ 
cessionaires;  that  the  commission  be  35  per  cent  of  the  revenues  on 
salt,  to  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent  Avhen  the  gross  revenues  exceed 
(>00.000  sucres  ($300,000) :  that  up  to  1918  the  commission  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco  lie  20  per  cent,  from  1919  to  1922,  15  per  cent,  and  from 
1923  on,  10  per  cent ;  that  the  commission  be  20  per  cent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  revenues  from  1910  to  1917,  and  15  per  cent  thereafter;  that 
the  commission  be  10  per  cent  on  the  sale  of  stamps  up  to  191C,  and 
6  per  cent  thereafter,  and  such  commission  on  revenues  not  specified 
in  the  decree  as  may  be  agx-eed  upon  by  the  Executive. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  concessionaires  shall  not  participate 
in  the  excess  of  the  revenues  until  same  exceed  15,000, 0(X)  sucres 
annually,  after  which  00  per  cent  of  the  excess  is  to  be  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  40  per  cent  for  the  collectors;  when  the  receipts  reach 
20,000.0(X)  siici'es  annually,  75  per  cent  is  to  go  to  the  Government 
and  25  per  cent  to  the  contractors. 

The  President  further  recommends  that  the  life  of  the  contract 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  be  fifteen  years;  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  be  given  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  franking  privi¬ 
lege  ;  and  that  on  payment  of  the  amount  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ecuador 
the  export  duty  on  cacao  be  reduced  one-half. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  BAHIA. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress,  delivered  by  President  Alfaro  on 
September  20,  1000,  the  Executive  recommends  the  canalization  of 
the  port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  one  of  the  best  ports  of  the  Republic, 
so  as  to  permit  the  entrance  of  vessels  of  deep  draft,  the  construction 
of  a  wharf,  and  the  building  of  the  Marta  to  Santa  Ana  Railway.  A 
railway  is  now  being  constructed  from  Quito  to  Bahia,  and  this  line 
will  greatly  increase  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  port,  and 
will  develop  and  increase  the  commerce  of  the  rich  Province  of 
Manabi.  Several  projects  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  and  capital  can  be  obtained  to  carry  them  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  if  satisfactory  concessions  are  obtained.  Large 
quantities  of  vegetable  ivory  and  fibers  are  found  in  the  country 
tributary  to  this  port. 


IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  on  October  21,  1909, 
issued  a  decree  regulating  the  importation  of  material  and  supplies 
to  be  used  by  the  electrical  enterprises  of  the  country  and  providing 
that  no  imports  of  articles  of  this  nature  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
without  first  soliciting  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Department 
of  "War.  Electric  companies  now  doing  business  in  Guatemala  are 
required  to  give  a  statement  to  the  aforesaid  department  of  the  electric 
material  and  supplies  imported  before  this  decree  became  effective. 


NEW  BANKING  COMPANY. 

Minister  H.  W.  Furniss,  at  Port  au  Prince,  sends  information  that 
on  October  5,  1909,  articles  of  incorporation  were  approved  and 
license  to  do  business  in  Haiti  was  granted  to  a  banking  concern 
styled  “  Banque  Haitenne  ”  to  operate  under  the  Haitian  laws. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONCESSIONS. 


The  following  concessions  for  the  establishment  of  stock  ranches, 
electric-light  plants,  for  timber  exploitation,  a  soap  factory,  and  the 
construction  of  a  canal  have  been  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras : 

STOCK  F.\RM. 

An  important  concession  was  granted  on  April  5,  1909,  to  John 
IIepburn,  an  English  subject,  for  the  establishment  of  a  stock  ranch, 
consisting  of  35.000  hectares  of  public  lands,  situated  in  the  Mos- 
quitia  Province,  between  the  Patuca  and  Segovia  rivers.  Stock,  con- 
si.sting  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  to  the  number  of  50,000 
head,  will  be  placed  upon  this  ranch,  as  well  as  such  a  number  of 
hogs,  sheep,  and  goats  as  the  concessionaire  may  deem  desirable.  The 
concession  prohibits  the  cutting  of  fine  timber  for  export  or  sale,  but 
gives  permission  to  cultivate  up  to  15,000  hectares  of  the  land  and  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  stores,  warehouses,  etc.,  the  establishment  of 
a  creamery  and  allied  industries,  a  refrigerating  plant  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  meats,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  lard,  and  a  soap 
and  a  candle  factory.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  open  wagon 
roads  on  the  land  and  to  construct  tramway’s,  railways,  and  wharves, 
and  for  this  puipose  has  free  use  of  the  timber  found  on  government 
lands  in  the  vicinity.  .Vnimals  for  the  ranch  and  imports  of  material 
for  building  and  construction  purposes  are  entitled  to  enter  the  Re¬ 
public  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PL.\NTS. 

A  twenty-year  concession  has  been  granted  to  J.  W.  Grace  for  the 
erection  of  an  electric-light  plant  at  Baracoa  or  Puerto  Cortez,  to  be 
known  as  “  The  Puerto  Cortez  and  Baracoa  Electric  Company.”  The 
company  will  furnish  electric  light  to  the  neighboring  towns  and 
power  to  tramways,  railways,  and  industrial  enterprises.  Permission 
is  given  for  the  construction  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Another  electric-light  concession  has  been  granted  to  Manuel  E. 
Lardizabal,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  for  the  installation  of  an 
electric-light  plant  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula.  The  company  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  “  Empresa  de  Luz  Electrica  de  San  Pedro- 
Sula”  and  will  supply  light  and  power  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  electric  company  first  mentioned. 
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EXPLOITATION  OF  TIMBER. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  John  Hepburn  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  fine  timber  in  the  national  forests  of  the  Atlantic  coast  be¬ 
tween  Colon  and  Mosquitia.  The  life  of  the  concession  is  ten  years, 
witii  the  privilege  of  extending  it  for  another  period  of  ten  years  if 
agreeable  to  both  parties. 

SOAP  factory. 

Herman  Arguello  has  been  granted  a  concession  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  soap  factory  at  Choluteca,  under  the  name  of  “  La  In- 
dustria  Hondurena.”  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 


Map  ahowing  location  of  a  canal  to  be  constructed  from  the  Aguan  River,  in  the  Republic  of 
ifonduras,  to  Trujillo  Bay.  This  canal  will  be  40  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  and  will  permit 
of  the  passage  of  vessels  from  Olanchito  to  the  sea. 


Certain  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  may  be  im¬ 
ported  free  of  duty. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  CANAL. 

Alfredo  Boesch  has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  canal  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Aguan  River  with  Trujillo  Bay,  and  to  open  up  water  com¬ 
munication  to  Olanchito,  Department  of  Yoro,  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers.  The  canal  will  be  40  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
deep.  The  concessionaire  has  the  sole  right  to  navigate  the  canal, 
and  permission  to  construct  a  wharf  on  some  convenient  point  on 
Trujillo  Bay. 

After  the  construction  of  10  kilometers  of  the  canal,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  grant  to  the  concessionaire  150  hectares  of  public  lands  for 
each  kilometer  of  canal  constructed  from  Guaymoreto  Lake  to  Aguan 
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Kiver,  and  100  hectares  of  land  for  each  kilometer  of  canalization 
of  the  Agiian  River.  These  lands  will  be  situated  along  the  canal  or 
on  the  Aguan  River.  The  materials  and  supplies  imported  for  the 
construction  and  exploitation  of  the  canal  shall  enter  the  Republic 
free  of  customs  duties. 

THE  LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  opinion  of  United  States  Consul  McClixtock  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa  there  is  no  country  more  suitably  situated  for  raising  cattle  to 
suppl}’^  the  American  market  than  is  Honduras.  It  is  less  than  1,000 
miles  from  the  ports  of  eastern  Honduras  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
and  the  steamer  connection  is  good.  In  soil,  grass,  and  climate  the 
Republic  is  well  adapted  to  this  industry.  The  greatest  drawbacks 
to  the  industry  at  present  are  the  lack  of  local  transportation  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

During  1904,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  obtain¬ 
able,  40,934  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  home  consumption  and  39,736 
head  were  exported.  During  the  fiscal  year  1900-7  cattle  to  the  value 
of  $133,735  were  exported;  during  1907-8,  $05,038  represented  the 
export  values.  During  the  same  two  years  the  value  of  hides  ex¬ 
ported  was  $06,313  and  $72,509,  respectively.  The  export  tax  on 
male  cattle  at  the  present  time  is  $3  per  head ;  on  hides,  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

NEW  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  two  light-houses,  one  on  the 
island  of  Utila,  lying  off  the  northeastern  coast,  and  one  on  Cape 
Ualso,  near  the  extreme  eastern  coast.  The  lights  are  to  be  of  the 
automatic  acetylene-gas  beacon  type.  The  towers  are  to  be  not  less, 
than  100  feet  in  height.  The  contractor  is  to  receive  $24,000  for  the 
coi.struction  of  the  lights  and  $2,400  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  service  for  the  period  of  twenty  years.  He  is  also  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  payment  of  all  duties  and  taxes  upon  the  materials 
used  or  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  men  engaged  upon  the 
work.  This  contract  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  at  its 
coming  session,  but  the  United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa  states 
that  there  appears  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  approved. 

TERMINATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  denounced  the  commercial  treaty 
of  January  21,  1877,  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  will  therefore 
expire  in  October,  1910. 


NAVIGATION  CONTRACTS. 

The  ''''  Diano  Of.ciuV'  of  November  0,  lOOi),  publishes  the  full  text 
of  the  contract  made  by  the  Government  with  Jebsex,  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  for  the  establishment  of  steamship  service  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States  and  Central  America.  Steam¬ 
ers  will  run  from  Seattle.  San  Francisco,  the  port  of  I.,os  Angeles,  and 
San  Pedro,  in  the  United  States,  to  Central  American  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  touching  at  Manzanillo,  Salina  Cruz,  and  San  Bias.  A 
subvention  of  $5,000  silver  per  month  will  be  paid  to  the  steamship 
company  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

A  contract  has  likewise  been  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  with 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  Navigation  Company  for  the  establishment 
of  steamship  service  between  Mexican  ports  and  those  of  Japan.  A 
subvention  of  $10,000  silver  per  round  trip  wdll  be  paid  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  steamship  company,  no  greater  sum  than  $120,000 
silver  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year. 

STATUS  OF  ZINC  MINING. 

The  new  United  States  duty  on  zinc  ore  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the 
zinc  contents  of  ore  containing  25  per  cent  or  more  of  zinc  is  re¬ 
ported  by  United  States  Consul  Keena  at  Chihuahua  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  shutting  down  the  mines  in  the  zinc  districts  of  Chi¬ 
huahua  and  Coahuila.  A  small  amount  of  zinc  is  being  shipped,  but 
the  percentage  of  decrease  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
of  the  zinc  ore  invoiced  through  this  office :  First  six  months  of  1909, 
$G3,145;  for  the  three  months  ended  August  31, 1909,  $11,858,  although 
from  July  1  to  August  0  of  these  three  months  the  zinc  ore  was 
shipped  under  the  old  tariff.  During  1908,  shipments  to  the  United 
States  totaled  10,373  tons  from  the  following  states:  Zacatecas,  5,804 
tons;  Coahuila,  1,88G  tons;  San  Luis  Potosi,  1,447  tons;  various, 
1,1 7G  tons. 

Under  the  new'  tariff  the  cost  of  delivering  Mexican  zinc  ores  to  the 
Mis.souri  and  Kansas  smelters  is  $14,50  per  ton.  This  is  practically 
prohibitive  at  present  prices,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  zinc  reduction  works  in  Mexico,  for  which  con¬ 
cessions  have  already  been  solicited. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  a  market  in  Europe  for  zinc  from 
this  district,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  railroad  rate  to  Tampico 
has  made  European  shipments  unprofitable. 
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The  British  consul-general  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  commenting 
upon  the  exports  of  zinc  to  the  United  States,  which,  until  August, 
1900,  averaged  190  carloads  monthly,  states  that  the  shipments  of 
this  ore  to  the  United  States  fell  in  September  of  the  same  year  to 
12  carloads,  the  ore  now  going  chiefly  to  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Matthews,  a  mining  engineer  of  northern  Mexico,  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  zinc  industry  of 
the  Republic.  The  high  tariff  on  zinc  ores  entering  the  United  States 
naturally  affected  the  industry  in  ^Mexico,  and  while  there  has  been  a 
temporary  depression,  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  very  short  time  large 
quantities  of  zinc  ore  will  be  shii>ped  abroad. 

The  iirice  of  zinc  remains  firm,  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  will  increase  in  value.  The  zinc  smelters  of  the  United  States 
need  the  Mexican  ores  in  order  to  operate  their  plants,  it  being 
impossible  to  obtain  enough  zinc  ores  for  this  purpose  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  striking  topographical  features  of  Coahuila,  Nuevo 
Leon,  and  Tamaulipas  is  the  limestone  existing  in  these  States. 
These  mountain  masses,  which  rise  above  the  table-lands  in  northern 
Coahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon,  extend  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  I'otosi,  and  Zacatecas,  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country  are  more  or  less  highly  mineralized, 
producing  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  iron  ores.  ^lany  of  the  old  mines, 
which  had  been  apparently  exhausted  by  the  crude  methods  of  the 
early  Spaniards,  have  been  made  to  yiidd  abundant  ores,  and  further 
explorations,  more  modern  methods,  and  increased  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation  have  given  new  life  to  the  industr}'. 

Formerly  zinc  was  not  mined  to  any  great  extent  in  this  zone,  but 
during  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  production  of  this 
metal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  zinc  is  not  desired  in  ores  that 
are  to  be  smelted  for  lead.  When  it  was  learned,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  zinc  in  many  ores  was  sufficient  to  give  it  value  due  to 
that  fact  alone,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  zinc-mining  industry. 
In  the  part  of  Mexico  under  consideration,  prospecting  has  shown 
that  the  entire  region  contains  valuable  deposits  of  this  metal  in 
combination  with  lead  and  iron,  and  the  mines  now  producing  zinc 
have  only  recently  been  exploited  for  this  metal. 

Consul-General  Hanna,  in  a  report  on  the  zinc  industry  in  north¬ 
ern  Mexico,  says  that  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ores  range  from  35  to 
40  per  cent,  the  poorest  ores  seldom  assaying  under  30  per  cent  and 
the  best  not  over  45  per  cent.  Zinc  ores  are  carefully  selected  in  the 
mines,  or  are  hand  sorted  on  the  dump  before  sacking  and  shipping. 
Some  of  the  mines,  which  formerly  forwarded  zinc  ores  to  the  United 
States,  now  calcine  them  at  the  mine  and  ship  to  Europe,  although 
the  major  portion  of  the  raw  ore  still  goes  to  the  United  States. 
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The  region  of  northern  Mexico  which  contains  zinc  ores  in  the 
greatest  abundance  is  about  400  miles  long  by  200  miles  broad. 
There  being  no  zinc  smelters  in  ^Mexico,  the  industi'y  is  largely  af¬ 
fected  by  facilities  of  transportation  and  fluctuations  of  the  metal 
market. 


RAILWAY  FROM  MIRAFLORES  TO  SANTIAGO  BAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Albert  A.  Tritp  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  exploitation  for  a  period  of  ninty-nine  years  of  a  rail¬ 
way  from  San  Jose  de  Miraflores  to  a  point  on  Santiago  Bay  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  State  of  Colima.  The  survey  is  to  be  commenced 
within  six  months  from  October  30,  1909,  and  the  entire  line,  which 
is  estimated  to  have  a  length  of  28  kilometers,  to  be  completed  within 
a  period  of  two  years. 

IRRIGATION  IN  THE  NAZAS  VALLEY. 

The  following  report  concerning  a  large  irrigation  project  in 
Mexico  is  furnished  by  Consul  Charles  M.  Freeman,  of  Durango: 

The  Nazas  Kiver  rises  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  of 
Durango,  flows  south  and  east  225  miles,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the 
Laguna  district,  near  Torreon,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila.  About  35 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  source  of  the  Xazas,  and  in  the  same  range 
of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  Tepehuanes  Biver  takes  its  start. 
It  flows  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  Nazas  for  GO  miles  and 
is  then  joined  by  the  San  Tixco,  which  rises  70  miles  to  the  south. 
The  Bio  de  la  Palmas  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tepehuanes 
and  the  San  Tixco,  flows  to  the  northeast  for  50  miles,  and  empties 
into  the  Nazas.  Tributary  to  these  four  rivers  are  numerous  small 
streams.  The  territory  drained  by  this  system  of  rivers  is  over  20,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  State. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  all  these  rivers  are  without  water, 
but  during  the  so-called  rainy  season  the  upper  parts  of  the  Nazas 
have  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  With  excessive 
rainfalls  in  the  mountains,  the  water,  even  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river,  goes  to  waste.  When  the  rains  are  sufficient  to  overflow  and 
inundate  the  land  good  crops  are  raised,  but  during  dry  years,  when 
water  is  not  available  for  irrigation,  small  crops  result,  with  great 
financial  loss  accruing  to  the  agricidturist  and  widespread  want  and 
suffering  to  the  laborer  and  his  family.  At  the  present  time  the 
agricultural  industries  in  the  valley  of  tire  Nazas  and  in  the  Laguna 
district  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  rainfall  in  the  mountains  of 
Durango.  The  water  from  this  vast  watershed,  if  conserved,  would 
irrigate  all  the  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  the  Nazas  Valley  and 
the  Laguna  district,  land  which  is  agriculturally  as  rich  and  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  in  the  world. 
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For  a  numlxT  of  years  there  lias  been  much  controversy  among 
landowners  of  this  section  as  to  water  rights;  the}'  have  never  been 
able  to  get  together  and  agree  on  any  fixed  basis  whereby  the  water 
could  lx;  saved  and  used  in  an  equitable  manner.  This  controversy 
has  led  the  Federal  Government  to  intervene,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  build  a  dam  across  (he  Xazas  Kiver.  probably  in  the  San  Fernandez 
Canon,  40  miles  above  Torreon.  in  the  State  of  Coahuila.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  dam  and  the  accompanying  irrigation  works  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $0,000,000  gold.  Irrigation  works  of  a  kind 
have  been  established  on  the  Xazas  many  years,  consisting  of  canals 
simply,  which  tap  the  river  and  carry  the  water  to  lands  having  con¬ 
cessions  for  the  use  of  the  water.  Of  the  irrigation  works  already 
established  a  careful  account  of  the  water  has  been  kept.  The  amount 
used — that  is,  the  amount  drawn  from  the  river  through  the  canals — 
has  averaged  for  the  last  ten  years  274,773,500  cubic  meters  (1  cubic 
meter=35.3r)  cubic  feet)  per  year,  enough  to  irrigate  about  70,000 
acres,  allowing  4,000  cubic  meters  to  the  acre. 

With  this  dam  built,  and  with  the  vast  storage  that  will  result, 
the  entire  v’alley  will  be  assured  of  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  prop¬ 
erly  and  to  raise  bumper  crops  each  year,  especially  of  cotton,  the 
principal  agricultural  industry  of  the  Laguna  district.  Other  crops 
will  naturally  follow,  as  will  the  develoi:)ment  of  the  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  Torreon,  Gomez-Palacio,  and  lAjrdo  into  a  flourishing 
agricultural  condition  and  the  cities  themselves  into  ever-increasing 
industrial  centers.  At  present,  even  wijth  short  crops  five  years  out 
of  six,  this  particular  section  of  the  Republic  is  one  of  the  growing 
spots  in  population,  in  industries,  and  in  wealth.  With  the  irriga¬ 
tion  works  comjileted  that  will  insure  water  to  cultivate  every  acre, 
a  still  more  rapid  growth  may  be  looked  for,  and  a  prosperity  that 
would  mean  much  not  only  to  the  people  in  this  region,  but  to  the 
exporters  of  the  United  States.  Government  engineers  have  been 
at  work  on  the  plans  of  the  proposed  works,  the  greatest  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  Mexico,  and  which  will  rank  among  the  great  engineering 
works  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  construction,  the  following  has  been  learned  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States:  (1)  The  cost  of  cement  to  be  used  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000 
gold,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  a  large  cement  fac¬ 
tory  is  to  be  established  at  Torreon;  (2)  in  addition  to  the  dam  and 
reservoir  there  will  be  constructed  canals,  ()0  miles  or  more,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  water  to  the  canals  and  aqueducts  already  constructed; 
(3)  that  the  Federal  Government  will  insist  upon  a  guarantee  from 
the  builders  for  the  stability  of  the  dam,  the  dikes,  and  canals,  which 
will  also  cover  leakage  and  escajje  of  water  other  than  from  evapora¬ 
tion;  (4)  that  contractors  will  give  detailed  reports  at  stated  times, 
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probably  monthly,  describing  the  work  accomplished;  (5)  that  the 
Government  will,  from  time  to  time,  inspect  the  work,  and  may  ap- 
jioint  engineers  who  will  have  the  privilege  of  examining  not  only 
the  work,  but  the  books  and  other  data  of  the  contractors;  (6)  that 
in  the  canals  alone  the  excavation  will  amount  to  7,000,000  cubic 
meters  (247,212,000  cubic  feet). 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  form  a  reservoir  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  as  much  water  and  covering  as  great  an  area  as  any  dam 
ever  built.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  work  an  immense  amount  of 
machinery  and  tools  will  be  needed — engines  and  boilers,  tracks, 
dredges,  drills,  steam  shovels,  etc.,  in  fact,  everything  used  in  such 
an  undertaking. 

DEVELOPMENT  WORK  IN  TAMAULIPAS. 

Preliminary  work  looking  to  the  improvement  and  settlement  of  a 
vast  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  val¬ 
leys  is  reported  by  United  States  Consul  Miller,  at  Matamoros. 

A  company  owning  some  2,000,000  acres  in  northern  Tamaulipas, 
bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  rivers,  has  received 
a  subsidy  of  about  $0,000,000  gold  from  the  Mexican  Government  to 
bo  used  in  the  development  of  this  tract  and  for  the  establishment  of 
irrigation  plants  and  the  purchase  of  machinery.  By  the  terms  of 
its  concession  the  company  is  bound,  first,  to  irrigate  a  tract  of  250,000 
acres  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  afterwards  another  tract  of  350,000 
acres  on  the  San  Juan,  to  furnish  30  inches  of  water  yearly  for  each 
acre,  and  within  the  next  five  years  to  place  12,000  families  on  the 
land. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  settlers,  a  colonization  company  has  been 
formed,  which  agrees  to  supply  a  given  number  of  families  each  year 
from  Europe,  and  families  may  even  be  brought  from  China  and 
Japan  to  be  placed  on  land  that  lies  more  than  GO  miles  from  the 
American  border.  The  immigrants  will  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the 
tract  without  a  cash  payment  and  will  be  allowed  to  pay  for  the  land 
out  of  profits  made  from  it.  The  probable  cost  to  such  settlers  will 
be  about  $50  gold  per  acre,  a  price  which  is  much  lower  than  that 
now  brought  bj’  land  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river. 

A  great  many  other  projects  are  involved  in  this  gigantic  coloni¬ 
zation  scheme.  Sugar  mills,  supply  houses,  and  banks  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  factories  and  industries  of  all  kinds  will  be  encouraged. 
It  is  even  proposed  to  build  a  short  line  of  railroad  through  the 
property  from  El  Soldadito  to  Colombres,  a  station  on  the  Mata¬ 
moros  branch  of  the  National  Lines  of  Mexico.  This  company  will 
also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  proposed  line  of 
railroad  from  San  Antonio  to  Mexico  City  and  Tampico. 

The  rich  soil  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  will  produce  bounti¬ 
ful  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  truck,  grapes,  figs,  sugar  cane,  sorghum. 
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melons,  pecans,  dates,  and  citrus  fruit.  Silkworm  culture  could 
doubtless  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  region.  In  the  territory 
tributary  to  it  lies  probably  the  greatest  oil  field  in  the  world.  On 
the  land  on  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  place  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation  the  cattle  industry  will  continue  to  flourish.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  region,  which  is  about  to  begin  under  such  auspicious 


Diagram  showing  the  economic  development  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  from  1877  to  19(W. 


circumstances  and  which  the  development  of  the  Texas  side  had 
already  proved  to  be  practicable,  means  the  oiiening  of  a  large  and 
profitable  market  to  American  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHIHUAHUA. 

During  the  visit  to  Chihuahua  of  President  Diaz,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty  years,  a  commemorative  album  was  prepared  by  the  au- 
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thorities  showing  the  growtii  in  wealtli  and  importance  of  the  State 
during  those  years,  from  which  the  following  statistics  are  compiled  : 

The  value  of  lands,  business,  industries,  mines,  banks,  railways,  etc., 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  in  1877  and  in  1908,  in  American  currency 


were  as  follows: 

Description. 

1877. 

1908. 

Description.  |  IS77. 

1908. 

Farmland... . 

87.W,000 

825,000 

212,500 

300,000 

37,500 

1,400,000 

10,000 

$.5,119,210 
4,775,012 
2,033,000 
2,4.51,815 
462,295 
47,  .500, 000 
1,021,672 

City  bonds  frve  from  | 

$1,000,000 

1,2.50,000 

6,000,000 

•29,520,000 

Movable  property . 

Mercantile  business . 

Industries . 

Industries  free  from  tax.  ■ . 

Banks . ' . 

Railways . . 

Public  buildings . 

Total . 1  $:!,  .53.5, 000 

101,133,134 

Ill  1882  there  were  425  miles  of  railways  in  the  State  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  1908,  1,223  miles.  The  volume  of  the  present  traffic  on  these 
railways  can  be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics  for  the  year 
190G,  the  latest  year  for  which  such  statistics  are  available:  Pas'^en- 
gers,  $001,339 ;  freight,  $1,025,289. 

The  increase  in  the  banking  business  is  shown  in  the  following 
comparison : 


Description. 

1 179.  i 

1 

Rank  notes  fs-sued . 

Deposits  and  commercial  accounts . 

Total . 

$.50,000  i 
4.5,000 
17,  ,500 

$.5,750,000 

2,500,000 

6,750,000 

ir2,600  ; 

l,5.tK)0,000 

Mining  production  increased  from  $451,039  in  1877  to  $11,504,274 
in  1908. 

INCREASE  OF  BUSINESS  OVER  TEHUANTEPEC  NATIONAL 
RAILWAY. 

liusiness  via  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway,  in  which  seven 
steamship  lines  now  operating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Salina  Cruz 
participate,  is  steadily  growing  and  immense  cargoes  are  being 
handled  by  all  the  lines  referred  to.  The  eastei'n  traffic,  or  that  from 
the  Atlantic  side,  has  also  greatly  increased  since  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  the  amount  of  freight  handled  in  1908  aggregating  650,- 
000  tons,  and  the  traffic  in  1909  will  greatly  exceed  this  amount. 

Reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  show  that  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway,  which  crosses  the  isthmus  at  Tehuantepec,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mexico,  carrying  the  freights  received  from  the  steamship 
lines  plying  between  the  great  ports  of  the  United  States  and  its 
eastern  and  western  termini,  carried  in  the  first  year  of  its  oj>era- 
tion  (1907)  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000  worth  of  merchan- 
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disc:  in  the  second  year  (1908)  nearly  $38,000,000  worth;  and  in  1909 
exceeded  $50,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  freight  carried  by  it. 

The  Panama  Railroad,  engaged  chiefly  in  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  carried  in  1907  about  $12,000,000  ivorth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  originating  in  the  United  States  and  bound  either  for  other  parts 
of  this  country  or  for  foreign  countries,  in  1908  about  $9,500,000 
worth,  and  in  1909  will  show  about  the  same  total. 

Of  the  nearly  $52,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  passing  over  the 
Tehuantepec  line  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  over  $24,000,000  worth 
moved  from  the  Pacific  end,  destined  to  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  $27,000,000  worth  moved  from  the  eastern  end, 
destined  for  Pacific  ports.  Of  the  $24,500,000  worth  of  merchandisi‘ 
received  at  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec  road,  over  $18,- 
000,000  worth  was  from  Hawaii,  being  almost  exclusively  sugar  for 
the  refineries  of  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  while  over  $5,000,000 
worth  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast,  chiefly  at  San  F rancisco,  being 
composed  of  miscellaneous  merchandise.  Of  the  $27,000,000  worth 
passing  westwardly  over  the  Tehuantepec  line,  $23,000,000  was  sent 
to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast — San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and 
Seattle — and  $3,000,000  worth  to  Hawaii. 

More  than  $00,000,000  worth  of  American  merchandise  was  carried 
by  rail  across  the  isthmuses  of  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  in  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  and  in  the  calendar  year  the  total  will  probably  reach 
$75,000,000  in  value.  Of  the  two  railway  lines  which  now  carry 
freights  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  North  and  South 
America,  that  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  40  miles  in  length,  the 
other,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  190  miles.  The  one  at  Panama, 
is  largely  devoted  to  work  and  traffic  growing  out  of  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  the  other,  at  Tehuantepec,  constructed  chiefly 
with  British  capital  and  controlled  in  part  at  least  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  was  built  especially  for  the  purpose  of  handling  freights 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  states 
that  arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  freight  may  be 
brought  to  that  port  direct  from  New  York  via  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway  and  the  Canadian  Mexican  Steamshi2)  Line  from  Salina 
Cruz  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  steamer  Georgia^ 
of  this  line,  has  been  loading  at  Salina  Cruz  for  Victoria  some  cargo 
brought  from  Neiv  York  under  this  arrangement.  The  freight  is 
transported  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Mexico  by  steamships  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Line,  where  it  is  transferred  to  the  Tehuanteiiec 
Railway  and  transshipped  at  Salina  Cruz  to  the  Canadian-Mexican 
steamers.  An  average  of  twenty-five  days  is  required  to  bring  freight 
from  New  York  to  Victoria  in  this  way. 
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The  Hamburger  ‘‘  lieitnKje^''  commenting  upon  the  competition 
that  will  probably  ensue  between  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal,  when  the  latter  is  completed  and  opened  to 
exploitation,  argues  that  the  Tehuantepec  line  will  retain  the  larger 
share  of  the  west  coast  traffic,  owing  to  its  geographic  location  and 
facilities  for  handling  freight,  unless  the  Panama  Canal  should 
endeavor  to  secure  this  trade  by  offering  abnormally  low  rates.  It 
is  further  stated  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  through  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  carried  on  principally  by  lighters,  it  w'ould 
doubtless  be  more  advantageous  for  large  ocean-going  vessels  to 
unload  at  the  terminal  ports  and  return  to  their  home  ports  with  a 
full  cargo,  rather  than  discharge  part  of  their  cargoes  into  lighters 
and  pay  the  canal  dues  for  the  remainder. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  is  capable  of  great 
development,  since  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  important 
business  centers  in  the  world,  and  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  next 
to  New  York  in  relation  to  ocean  traffic,  are  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States.  This  enables  Puerto  Mexico,  the  terminal  port  of 
the  Tehuantepec  Railway  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  enjoy  extensive 
steamship  connections  with  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds. 

EXTENSION  OF  STBEET  RAILWAY  SERVICE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 

The  street  railways  of  Mexico  City  have  been  authorized  to  extend 
their  lines  through  several  of  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  a  line  to  Nonoalco  in  the  Federal  District,  the  work  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  STAMP  LAW. 

On  October  28,  1909,  the  federal  stamp  law  was  modified  so  as  to 
require  the  following  stamps  on  commercial  paper : 


Rills  of  exchange:  Silver. 

Up  to  ?!100 _ $0. 02 

Over  $100  and  up  to  $500 _  .  05 

Over  $.500  and  up  to  $1,000 _  .  10 

Over  $1,000  and  for  each  fraction  thereof _  .  10 

Checks  and  bills  not  exceeding  thirty  days’  sight : 

Up  to  $100 _  .02 

Over  $100 _  .05 

Time  drafts,  and  notes  exceeding  thirty  days’  sight : 

For  each  $20  or  fraction  thereof _  .  02 


NICARAGUA 


BUST  OF  GEN.  MAXIMO  JEREZ  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

A  bust  of  the  Nicaraguan  patriot,  Gen.  M.vximo  Jerez,  is  to  lie 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  new  building  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  in  Washington.  This  magnificent 
edifice,  which  embodies  some  of  the  best  features  of  Latin-American 
architecture,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  will  he  ready  for 
occupancy  during  the  early  part  of  1910,  and  the  fact  that  the  hu.st 
of  Gen.  M.\ximo  Jerez,  the  distingui.shed  Central  American  states¬ 
man.  warrior,  and  patriot,  who  devoted  his  life  so  effectively  to  the 
defense  of  his  country  and  who  did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  good  government  in  the  Republic,  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  press  and  awakened  considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
celebrated  warrior-citizen  of  Nicaragua.  The  de  Granada^"' 

commenting  upon  the  honor  shown  General  Jerez,  and  through  him 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  Nicaragua,  publishes  some  interest¬ 
ing  correspondence  with  the  family  of  this  prominent  Nicaraguan 
patriot,  relating  to  the  securing  of  a  good  portrait  of  General  Jerez 
for  reproduction,  with  comments  on  his  life  and  deeds,  in  the  press 
of  the  country,  honoring  in  this  manner  the  jiatriotism  and  civic 
virtues  of  one  of  Nicaragua’s  most  distinguished  sons,  who  exerted, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  great  aiid  beneficial  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  the  nation. 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

The  “  Statistical  Annual  ”  of  Panama  for  1908,  records  gold  min¬ 
ing  properties  to  an  extent  of  229,830  hectares,  for  which  149  titles 
have  lx?en  granted,  and  total  mining  properties  covering  237,211 
hectares.  In  the  Province  of  Panama,  5  gold  mines  are  located,  and 
in  Veraguas  Province  4  are  under  exploitation. 

Other  mineral  deposits  with  the  number  of  titles  granted  include : 
Gold  and  silver  mines,  3;  gold  and  lead,  18;  silver  and  copper,  2; 
silver  and  aluminum,  1;  copper,  8;  iron,  1;  asbestos,  1;  sulphur,  2; 
limestone,  1.  The  asbestos  deposits  cover  an  area  of  400  hectares  and 
the  sulphur  2,000. 
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NEW  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  the  Panama 
Railroad  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  telegraph  lines 
between  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  The  cost  of  the  line, 
which  is  to  be  operated  for  the  use  of  the  Government  and  the  public 
for  the  transmi.ssion  of  messages  between  Empire  and  Colon  only, 
will  be  $10,000.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  messages  from 
intermediate  points  must  be  sent  over  the  Panama  Railroad’s  line 
as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  United  Fruit  Company  to 
establi.sh  wireless  stations  at  Colon  and  Bocas.  As  there  is  a  wire- 
le.ss  station  now  at  I’ort  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  the  opening  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  station  will  complete  an  e.xtensive  system  of  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  in  Panama  and  the  neighboring  Republics. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

On  November  4,  1909,  the  report  for  the  year's  operations  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Paraguay  was  made  public,  it  being  stated  that 
the  results  of  working  had  been  in  the  main  satisfactory. 

Net  receipts  for  the  year  are  given  as  £32,416  which,  though 
£3,103  less  than  in  1908,  show'  an  increase  of  more  than  £6,000  over 

1907,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  most  prosperous  year  for 
the  enterprise.  As  compared  with  1905,  the  net  receipts  for  1909 
are  more  than  double.  The  decrease  for  1909,  as  compared  wdth 
the  previous  year,  is  attributable  to  unusual  currency  fluctuations 
and  disturbed  political  conditions. 

After  payment  of  interest  on  the  debenture  stock,  net  proceeds  are 
reported  of  £19,246  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  £22,250  from 

1908,  show’s  a  balance  for  disposal  of  £41,497. 

Important  changes  are  in  process  in  the  operation  of  the  line,  the 
principal  item  being  the  extension  to  Encarnacion,  commenced  in 
1908,  which  is  intended  to  link  up  the  North-East  Argentine  and 
the  Entre  Rios  lines,  thus  completing  steel  connection  with  Buenos 
Aires.  The  total  length  of  this  extension  is  124  kilometers,  of  which 
more  than  one-third  is  already  finished. 

Abundant  funds  are  at  hand  for  the  completion  of  the  line  and 
also  to  alter  the  gauge  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  8^  inches  so  as 
to  conform  w’ith  that  of  the  Argentine  connection  with  Buenos  Aires. 
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FREE  ENTRY  OF  TELEPHONE  MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 

On  August  3,  1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  a 
law  permitting  the  free  importation  of  materials  and  supplies  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  conservation  and  extension  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company’s  lines,  and  exempting  said  company  from  the 
payment  of  federal  and  municipal  taxes.  The  life  of  the  concession 
is  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation.  The  business  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  municipality  of  Asuncion,  is 
entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the  regular  rates  of  the 
company. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  TRAMWAY  IN  ASUNCION. 

The  Congress  of  Paraguay,  under  date  of  August  27,  1909,  granted 
a  concession  to  Jorge  Barzi  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  tramway, 
to  be  operated  by  animal  or  steam  power,  in  the  city  of  Asuncion. 
The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  the 
material  and  supplies  imported  for  use  in  the  construction,  operation, 
and  repair  of  the  line  are  free  of  duties  and  of  federal  and  municipal 
taxes. 


PERU-BOLIVIAN  PROTOCOLS. 


On  October  24  and  25,  1909,  respectively,  the  Congresses  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  approved  the  protocols,  signed  in  La  Paz  by  the  author¬ 
ized  representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  terminating  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  boundary  question  between  the  two  countries. 

CHIMBOTE  TO  RECUAY  RAILWAY. 

On  November  5,  1909,  President  Leguia  promulgated  a  law  which 
provides  that  a  sum  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  payment  for  tw'enty 
years  of  G  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  the 
Chimbote  to  Recuay  railway,  beginning  with  kilometer  105,  shall 
be  included  in  the  annual  budget,  but  in  no  case  is  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  to  exceed  £35,000  in  any  one  year.  The  part  of  the 
railway  referred  to  in  this  law  will  be  divided  into  three  or  more 
sections;  and  on  the  completion  of  one  or  more  of  the  same,  the 
a^ipropriation  will  become  available  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
guarantee.  The  Government  will  not  cede  to  the  railway  the  public 
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lands  lying  on  either  side  of  the  railway  line,  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  stations,  branches,  and  other  legitimate  uses. 

PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

A  recent  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Peruvian  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  states  that  the  dry  dock,  which  reached  Callao  in 
perfect  condition  on  April  8,  1909,  has  been  placed  in  position  and 
is  now  in  active  use.  A  plan  is  under  way  which  contemplates  the 
changing  of  the  anchoring  ground  of  the  dock,  and  a  flood  gate  has 
been  ordered  from  Europe  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  tides  before 
effecting  a  change. 

Two  rapid  vessels,  the  Iluallaga,  and  the  Ucayali,  capable  of 
navigating  18  and  191  knots  per  hour,  respectively,  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  the  former  having  been  delivered  in  August  and  the  latter 
in  October,  1909. 


Three  new  vessels  have  been  ordered  in  Europe  at  a  cost  of  £261,- 
000,  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  G  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  at  90^.  These  vessels  are 
to  be  delivered  in  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  months,  respectively. 

PRIZES  OBTAINED  AT  THE  QUITO  EXPOSITION. 

The  exhibitors  of  Peru  at  the  Quito  Exposition,  and  the  persons 
connected  therewith,  were  awarded  3  grand  special  prices  and  102 
awards  of  a  lower  grade,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  medals  and 
diplomas.  The  principal  prizes  were  given  to  exhibitors  represent¬ 
ing  the  textile,  liquor,  cigar,  furniture,  and  other  industries,  and  to 
exhibits  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  Peru. 

1G930— Bull.  1—10 - 11 
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COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GUADALUPE  COLLEGE. 

Albert  A.  Giesecke,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  a  North  American  professor, 
has  been  employed  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  organize  the 
course  in  commercial  education  at  Guadalupe  College.  Lima,  the 
oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  Republic.  ^Ir.  Giesecke  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  called,  having  taught 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell  Univ'ersiW,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  took  postgraduate  courses  in  finance  and  politi¬ 
cal  science  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  Peru  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  field  for  this  class  of  instruction,  and  the  opportunities  for 
native  j’oung  men  properly  trained  in  the  commercial  branches  are 
very  great.  The  establishment  of  an  extensive  course  of  training  of 
this  order  in  the  leading  university  of  the  country  meets  a  long- felt 
want. 


EXPORTS,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

Official  figures  published  by  the  Government  of  Salvador  record 
total  export  valuations  from  the  Republic  through  Acajutla  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1009  as  C.  7,205,476.51,  equivalent  to  $2,882,190 
United  States  gold. 

The  six  leading  items  shipped  abroad  and  their  respective  valua¬ 
tions  were:  Coffee,  $2,654,028;  sugar, $72,896 ;  balsam, $56,298 ;  indigo, 
$42,000;  hides  and  horns,  $19,191 ;  and  tobacco,  $15,866. 

Shipments  from  the  port  indicate  that  France  ranks  first  as  a 
receiver  of  Salvadoran  exports,  taking  products  to  the  value  of 
$749,946,  mainly  coffee;  Germany  is  second,  with  $667,304,  coffee  and 
balsam  covering  practically  the  total ;  the  United  States  is  third  with 
$.‘)06,064,  in  which  coffee  figures  for  $480,453,  and  balsam,  $18,558; 
Italy  is  fourth,  with  $352,122,  followed  by  Austria,  $281,961,  and 
Spain,  $83,031. 

The  exports  through  the  port  of  La  Libertad  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  C.  2,233,954.35  ($893,581.74),  and  consisted 
principally  of  coffee,  balsam,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  rubber,  and 
tobacco.  The  exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at  C.  2,186,495.80  ($874,- 
598.32),  of  which  France  took  $311,093,  Germany  $160,070,  United 
States  $124,740,  and  Great  Britain  $100,043,  the  balance  going  to 
Italy,  Norway,  Panama,  and  Sweden.  France  occupied  the  first 
place,  having  received  exports  valued  at  $312,728.96;  Germany  the 
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Diagram  showing  the  exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1909  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  to  various 

countries. 


giving  the  society  the  status  of  a  legal  entity,  state  that  the  object 
of  the  society  is  to  develop  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  kindred 
industries  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
the  use  of  selected  seeds  and  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  education  of  young  agriculturists  in  the 
National  Agricultural  School  of  the  Republic.  Means  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  finishing  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  foreign  countries  in  order  that  they 
may  use  the  knowledge  acquired  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country.  The  society  will  also  promote  the  founding  of  agricultural 
and  savings  banks,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies. 


URUGUAY 


CUSTOMS  REVENUES.  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

Uruguayan  customs  receipts  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  aggre¬ 
gated  $10Xi71,9Gl,  an  advance  of  $21().Sr)2  over  the  high  record  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

PASTORAL  EXPORTS  IN  1909. 

The  exports  of  hides,  tallow,  sheepskins,  and  hair  from  Uruguay 
during  the  produce  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were  as  follows: 
Oxhides,  2,205,100 ;  horsehides,  32,725 ;  tallow,  20,491  pipes  and  hogs¬ 
heads;  sheepskins,  18,121  bales;  and  hair,  1,218  bales.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1907-8  the  exports  of  oxhides  were  1,717,530;  horsehides,  21,724; 
tallow,  23,530  pipes  and  hogsheads;  sheepskins,  13,715  bales;  and  hair, 
1,195  bales.  In  1909  the  United  States  received  904,413  oxhides; 
Belgium,  415,050;  and  Germany,  409,109.  All  of  the  horsehides,  tal¬ 
low,  and  sheepskins  went  to  Europe.  The  United  States  received  508 
bales  of  hair,  Italy  273,  and  France  208. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  HEMP  INDUSTRY. 

On  June  5,  1908,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  providing  for  the 
free  entry  into  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  of  machinery  to  be  used  in 
the  extraction  of  hemp  fiber,  the  spinning  of  the  same,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hemp  fabrics.  This  decree  was  modified  on  October  15, 
1909,  so  as  to  require  before  the  importation  of  such  machinery,  appa¬ 
ratus,  or  parts  thereof,  the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the  Department  of 
Industry,  Labor  and  Public  Instruction,  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  the  articles  to  be  imported,  and  stating  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  used.  This  petition,  or  request,  will  be  considered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  if  granted  the  Bureau  of  Customs  will  be  notified,  in  order 
that  the  machinery  may  be  imported  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  company  operating  the  electric-light  installation  of  Monte¬ 
video  recently  made  noteworthy  improvements  and  extensions,  the 
inauguration  of  which  was  made  an  important  public  function,  in 
which  President  Williman  and  his  cabinet  officials,  as  well  as  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  public  and  private  life,  participated. 

The  lighting  system  of  the  capital  now  includes  for  city  and 
suburbs  00  kilometers  of  primary  and  110  kilometers  of  secondary 
underground  cables,  making,  with  the  other  distributing  lines,  a  total 
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extension  of  500  kilometers.  The  number  of  arc  lights  are  1,100  and 
of  incandescent  lights  0,100.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  now  7,129, 
against  3,012  two  years  previously,  with  112,170  lamps  compared 
with  52,979  in  1907. 

TRADE  INCREASE  WITH  ITALY. 


The  great  increase  to  be  noted  in  the  commerce  of  Italy  with  River 
Plate  countries  is  due  largely  to  the  establishment  of  rapid  steamer 
communication,  in  the  opinion  of  Minister  E.  C.  O’Brien,  of  Monte¬ 
video.  While  statistics  of  the  total  importations  into  Uruguay  from 
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Italy  during  1908  are  not  yet  available,  he  states  they  are  estimated 
at  over  $3,000,000.  The  shipments  to  Italian  ports  in  1908  were 
valued  at  $1,310,813.  The  trade  between  Uruguay  and  Italy  in 
earlier  j’ears  was:  1904,  imports  from  Italy  $1,798,832,  exports  to 
Italy  $1,075,843;  1905,  imports  $2,610,420,  exports  $924,045;  1906, 
imports  $2,785,219,  exports  $1,009,097 ;  1907,  imports  $2,898,391,  ex¬ 
ports  $1,155,704.  These  figures  show  a  steady  gain  each  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  exports  of  1905,  when  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$151,798  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 


VENEZUELA 


EXPORTS  FROM  LA  GUAIRA,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

United  States  Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  the  following 
.shipments  from  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  during  the  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1000,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  in  1008: 
Coffee,  120,270  sacks,  an  increase  of  28,213  sacks;  cacao,  134,543 
sacks,  an  increase  of  40,280  sacks;  hides,  020,013  pounds,  an  increase 
of  124,000  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  went  to  Germany  and  the 
bulk  of  the  cacao  to  E" ranee.  Of  the  coffee  and  cacao  exports  24  and 
18  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  2^  and  84  per 
cent,  respectively.  Of  the  hides  exported  nearly  90  per  cent  went  to 
the  United  States,  the  balance  going  to  Europe. 


INVOICE  REGULATIONS. 


Writing  from  La  Guaira  under  date  of  September  27,  the  Consul 
of  the  Ignited  States  comments  upon  the  customs  laws  of  Venezuela, 
particularly  as  they  affect  the  shipping  of  dry  goods  to  that  country. 
He  states  that  for  satisfactory'  results  in  exiiortation  to  Venezuela  it 
is  necessary  that  exporters  should  be  acquainted  with  the  customs  act 
of  Venezuela ;  each  exporter  should  know  at  least  so  much  thereof  as 
may  affect  the  line  he  desires  to  sell.  The  main  points  to  remember 
are: 

That  every  article  must  be  properly  and  explicitly  described  in  the 
invoice. 

That  if  the  article  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  countries, 
the  exporter  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  Venezuelan  nomenclature. 

That  if  an  article  is  called  by  a  name  specifying  goods  of  a  class 
lower  than  the  Venezuelan  classification,  the  article  is  liable  to  con¬ 
fiscation  as  contraband. 

If  misnamed,  and  because  of  this  misbrand  or  misnaming  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  placed  in  a  class  higher  than  its  proper  classification,  the  im¬ 
porter  will  have  to  pay  the  duty  of  the  higher  class. 

If  the  name  given  in  the  invoice  is  not  specific,  the  importer  will 
pay  a  fine  equal  to  double  the  duty  thereon.  Thus,  “  wine  ”  is  not 
considered  a  sufficiently  specific  designation  of  “  white  wine  in  bottles 
of  1  quart  each.” 

That  articles  of  two  different  classifications  should  not  be  jiacked 
in  the  same  case,  for  when  so  done  all  the  contents  of  the  case  will  pay 
the  rate  of  duty  levied  on  the  article  therein  of  the  highest  classifica¬ 
tion. 
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Each  shipment  must  bo  accompanied  by  a  consular  invoice.  This 
invoice  must  be  presented  to  the  consular  officer  for  Venezuela  for  the 
port  of  shipment  in  triplicate  and  in  the  Spanish  language. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CEMENT  FACTORY. 

Tests  of  resistance  to  traction  of  Roman  cement  manufactured  in 
the  national  cement  factory  at  Caracas  showed  the  following  results 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  La  Guaira : 

On  June  28,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Robert  Vargas,  Minister  of 
Public  'Works,  and  of  various  prominent  engineers  and  scientists  of 
Caracas,  four  bricks  of  pure  cement  were  tested.  The  first  broke  at 
pressure  of  57  kilograms,  the  second  at  59.5,  the  third  at  58,  and  the 
fourth  at  63.5,  the  average  resistance  being  59.5  kilograms  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  days  per  square  centimeter  (0.155  square  inch),  Ger¬ 
man  standard. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  tested  three  briquettes  made  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  of  cement  to  3  of  normal  sand,  with  the  following  result: 
First  brick  broke  at  pressure  of  32  kilograms,  the  second  at  35,  the 
third  at  31.5,  the  average  resistance  being  32.8  kilograms  at  twenty- 
eight  days. 

Various  bricks  made  July  6  were  tested  on  the  26th,  resulting  in 
average  resistance  for  those  of  pure  cement  of  58.5  kilograms,  and 
those  made  of  1  of  cement  to  3  of  sand  showing  a  resistance  of  33.5 
kilograms.  Finally  a  brick  made  of  pure  cement,  after  standing  six 
days,  broke  at  a  pressure  of  34.5  kilograms. 

On  August  4,  1909,  six  briquettes  made  on  July  6,  three  of  pure 
cement  and  three  of  compound  1  to  3,  gave  the  following  result 
(resistance  per  square  centimeter) :  Pure  cement:  First  brick  at  53 
kilograms,  second  at  60,  third  at  53;  average,  55.34  kilograms.  Com¬ 
pound:  First  at  29.5  kilograms,  second  at  30,  third  at  34.5;  average, 
31.33  kilograms. 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

In  connection  with  the  new  mining  law  of  Venezuela,  promulgated 
in  August,  1909,  the  Consul  of  the  Lhiited  States  at  La  Guaira  states 
that  there  is  a  growing  field  for  American  commerce  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Guiana  country,  as  well  as  a  chance 
for  pioneering  in  an  almost  undeveloped  territory.  Here  is  the  region 
of  greatest  mineral  w^ealth  in  Venezuela,  as  it  is  also  the  source  of 
the  great  rubber  and  gum  supply. 

The  rich  Imitaca  iron  mines,  extensive  placer  gold  deposits,  the 
diamond  mines  of  Roraima,  as  well  as  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals, 
are  found  in  this  region.  The  only  drawback  to  the  immediate  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  district  is  found  in  the  many  old  concessions,  which 
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have  led  to  certain  monopolization  of  territory  and  rights  to  labor, 
etc.,  but  it  is  now  thought  the  Government  of  Venezuela  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  with  favor  on  these  conditions,  which  have  greatly 
retarded  the  settlement  and  practical  growth  of  the  country. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

A  Venezuelan  decree,  dated  October  9, 1909,  provides  for  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  decrees  of  May  31,  June  19,  and  July  17,  which  allowed  the 
free  admission  of  various  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  sanitary  and 
disinfecting  purposes.  This  decree  does  not  apply  to  Yersin  serum 
and  Ilaffkine  lymph,  which  are  still  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  decree  of  May  31  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:  Disinfecting  apparatus  of  formol,  sulphur,  subli¬ 
mate,  and  lysol,  and  the  following  antiseptics:  Sulphate  of  iron  and 
of  copper,  formol,  sulphur,  sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  hypochloride  of 
lime,  crisodol  of  sodium,  creoline,  chloride  of  lime,  Yersin  serum,  and 
Hafl'kine  lymph. 

By  the  decree  of  June  19  the  following  articles  were  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty:  Traps  and  apparatus  for  catching  rats  and  mice;  sani¬ 
tary  water-closets,  urinals,  and  inodorous  sewers:  arsenic,  ratitis  (a 
microbic  or  bacteriological  preparation  for  germination  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  infection  among  rats  and  mice),  and  insect  powders. 

The  decree  of  July  17  exempted  from  payment  of  duties  chloro 
naphtholeum  and  hyco,  formaldeln’de  regenerators,  and  machines  for 
exterminating  insects. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  also  classified  the  following 
articles  for  customs  purposes : 

“  Fluxite,”  a  preparation  of  muriatic  acid  with  fatty  substances, 
forming  a  paste,  and  used  in  soldering  as  a  substitute  for  sal  am¬ 
moniac,  under  class  4,  pays  a  duty  of  0.75  holivar  (1  &o?u’ar=$0.193) 
per  kilogram  (2.204G  pounds)  plus  55  per  cent  surtax. 

“  Chloro  naphtholeum,”  a  liquid  preparation  for  the  destruction  of 
ticks  and  other  parasites  on  animals  of  the  field,  when  imported  for 
this  purpose,  as  belonging  to  the  second  class,  pays  a  duty  of  0.10 
holivar  per  kilogram  plus  55  per  cent  surtax. 


